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Watchman, What of the Night? 


A RADIO ADDRESS by James Egert Allen, Program Coordinator 
New York Branch, Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Radio Audience: 

This month marks the 3lst anniversary of the founding 
of Negro History Week. It also marks the 46th year of the 
founding of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Founders of both movements were imbued 
with a firm conviction that impelled them to challenge the con- 
science of a nation to a sense of its responsibility to each and 
every one of its citizens.. A persistent struggle through the me- 
dia of education, legislation and the dynamic appeal to the mor- 
al fiber of people, has characterized the activities of both organi- 
zations in their relentless determination to rid this land of the 
undemocratic practices perpetrated upon thousands of ts citi- 
zens who are entitled to all the rights and privileges vouchsafed 
to them in the constitution of the United States of America. 

As we stand almost upon the threshold of the 100th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation, our 
sights are lifted towards the future and our minds are filled with 
an insatiable desire to see that future launched upon an era 
which will witness the dying pangs of the remaining bigots and 
fanatical adherents of a lost cause; and rearing upon the smoul- 
dering ashes, a new temple of justice, liberty and equality in 
which all might sit in an atmosphere of mutual respect, appre- 
ciation and brotherhood. 

How far is this promised land? Walter White, in his last 
will and testament, poses this query before he, like Moses of old, 
passed from the scene before seeing the fullfillment of his dream 
There are high officials of government in this nation who rant 
and rave over the impossibility of achieving an integrated peo- 
ple. Legislators, sworn to uphold the constituton of our nation, 
are waving, daily, the red flag of rebellion and nullification of 
the verdict of the supreme tribunal of the people. As in the days, 
prior to the Civil War, disgruntled disciples of a dead past are 
flagrantly expectorating into the very faces of decent, clearhead- 
ed and liberal-minded Americans who see the promised land as 
being within our reach inside of the next decade. 

Walter White, closely and zealously, scrutinizes, the pat- 
tern of social behavior that has been interwoven into our body 
politic during the past half century. Step by Step he has traced 
the course of history as Negroes battled against the ramparts of 
lynching, disfranchisement, segregation, discrimination and eco- 
nomic exploitation of colored people in this !and. Upon the foun. 
dation of what Mr. White in his last book calls “‘Decision Mon- 
day,” the last vestige of constitutional sanctioning of the pro- 
scriptions thrown around Negroes has been irretrievably des- 
troyed and the gates now siand ajar for a triumphal entry into 
the promised land of equality for all the sons of men. 

According to the pronouncements of this intrepid leader 
who failed to see, in reality, the promised land, sentinels stand- 
ing guard on the American scene can report a rosy picture of 
achievements attained by the Negro in the pursuit of his goals. 
Out of the long, dark and. perilous night, they herald the fact 
that thousands of colored youth are enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities, which to a decade ago had hitherto been denied them; 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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When one undertakes to relate or 
interpret his experiences in a country, 
there is always the danger of missing 
some of the 
might appeal to his listeners. To es- 
cape this, I shall tell you of the his- 
torical and cultural experience of 
some teachers while visiting Haiti 


worthwhile ones that 


this summer. 

Upon being told that Haiti would 
be their vacationland, a feeling of 
pride seemed to envelope them. They 
were going to visit a country that was 
closely akin to us for many reasons. 
When Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered this country, which he called 
“Little Spain,” little did he dream of 
the varied and checkered career that 
it would have. With pride we were 
told that it was the second country 
of the American continent to gain its 
independence and the only republic 
with French as its official language. 
This “High Land” is crab-like in 
shape with its claws outstretched to- 
ward the West. It is an island situa- 
ted in the Carribean Sea between Cu- 
ba and Puerto Rico but divided in- 
to two republics, 

The natives appeared to us just as 
they must have looked to Columbus 
when he set foot there in 1492. These 


people have always had a love of 


liberty. Such was expressed by them 
through Toussaint L’Ouverture who, 
although an ex-slave, opposed the 
ereat General Napoleon. He he!ned 
to attain his ambition - that of being 


COVER 
Haitian Girl 


A marchande from the provinces 
in Haiti may walk 25 miles to the 
city market with her burden on her 
head. The native girls are noted 


for their grace as they swing along 
mountain roads balancing the 
heavy baskets. 
Lines Photo). 


(Delta & Air 


HAITI = A MECCA FOR TEACHERS OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND ART 


By LYNNIE R. SMITH 


a liberator - and gave to his people 
the liberty that they sought. His name 
has not only been immortalized by 
the people of Haiti but by the world. 

When I think of the resources of 
this country, | know that God must 
have loved Haiti as He gave her so 
much. One might say “she is sprout- 
ing with riches.” Sisal grows abun- 
dantly to the height of a normal man. 
Extensive coffee plantations are now 
pointed out to you. From the coffee 
bean necklaces are made to be sold 
to the tourists. On account of its eli- 
mate, the cultivation of rubber trees 
Sugar cane 


is being encouraged. 
flourished in the bright Carribbean 


sun. Bauxite is obtained from Haiti's 
mines. Economists say she can sup- 
port a potential poulation of four or 
more million people. 

But to feel the pulse of this Black 
Republic you must visit her market 
place. It is a colorful sight that called 
for our cameras. The blue sky, the 
green herbage of the woods, the high 
mountains made a most desirable 
background as the barefoot natives 
in bright colored kerchiefs or ban- 
dannas brought in their vegetables, 
fruits and other plants. Even as a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers was 
handed to us, or as they squatted to 


show their wares, you were conscious 


The Iron Market in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, is an amazing edifice of sheet- 


iron, with its Mooresque turrets. 


Tourists, who spend hours in the bustling, 


commercial confusion buying native wares and imports, find the spot a favorite 


photographic target. 


(Delta-C & 8 Air Lines Photo). 
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of the erectness of their figures and 
the poise of their heads. We learned 
that of them had walked as 
much as twenty-five miles to this mar- 
ket place with their baskets of mer- 


many 


chandise on their heads. So as we 
walked natives, we 
realized that Haiti had been left un- 


among these 
touched in regard to the primitive- 
ness of her people, 

this 
knew so little about, is an independent 
citizen of a republic. He may be il- 
literate, still classified with the pa- 
gan or heathen, but he is an impor- 
tant cog in the democracy wheel of 
Haiti. These black were freed 
from slavery. History repeats itself 


However, vendor, whom we 


here in this story of peoples obtaining 
their freedom by revolts and blood- 


shed. Democracy, therefore, cannot 
succeed here unless this man is no- 
ticved. 

He constitutes a problem - what is 


it? - of lifting him to a standard of 
living that is recognized by the other 
democratic nations of the world. You 
must civilize him, educate him as to 
health 
These people are 


morals, religious and stan- 
dards of living. 
very easy to rule - peaceful and 
friendly, their only turmoil is among 


their own tribes. 

looked at Port-au-Prince, 
the capital city of Haiti, we saw its 
diversified 


As we 


architecture. This is one 
of the many distinguishing features. 
The Palace of Justice is a beautiful 
structure of white stone, Its Nation- 
al Museum, where many interesting 
historical relics are kept, is on the 
hore of the sea. There is found the 
the Maria. one 
of the ships of Columbus. These 
buildings, together with small wood- 


anchor from Santa 


en houses with balconies, can be seen 
outlined against the sky as one stands 
on the mountain overlooking 
One cannot miss vi- 
siting the National Library, the Hai- 
tian-American Institute, the Exposi- 


tion Grounds and the Iron Market. 


top 
Port-au-Prince. 


May | turn another page in the 
history of Haiti and take you on a 
visit to Cap-Haitien which is a near- 
by stopping point. A small city of 
25,000 people but having, what may 
be called, the Seventh Wonder of the 
World - the Citadelle of King Chris- 


tophe. Our hotel became our per- 
manent home with its beautiful ve- 
randas, French and Creole type cook- 
ing, but we left its beautiful tropical 
garden and pool for a thrilling ex- 
perience, the experience of one’s life- 
time - to make a journey on a mule 
or burro up a steep mountain to see 
the Citadel. 

We pass on our way up Christo- 
phe’s palace at Sans Souci which one 
day glittered with chande- 
liers and was emblazoned in gold as 
was usual with other palaces of Eu- 
rope. It was damaged about one hun- 
dred years ago by an earthquake. 
Just 2,000 feet above us from this 
spot is the Citadelle. More than 200, 
000 men were employed to build this 


rysial 


fortress which was used as a protec- 
tion of Christophe from Napoleon. 
This easily hold 
more than 10,000 soldiers. There re- 


vast fortress can 


mains here today many cannon still 


, in place but never having to be used. 


As we stand to re-live the historical 
past we think of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, the 
Haiti, General 
who made it possible for Haitians to 
say “for freedom, I die.” 


revered patron saint of 


Desalines and others 


Thrilled by these legendary tales, 
we take the adventurous trip to the 
top of the Citadelle. 

Our guide, Gabriel, takes pride in 
showing us this city which has been 
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made famous by King Christophe. 
Each of us rode a mule with a small 
boy beside to help the mule in its as- 
cent. What a geography lesson we 
had along the way as Gabriel showed 
us various trees - the orange, cashew, 
coffee, sugar cane, mahogany, bam- 
boo, banana, banyan, plantain, - 
or heard the workers as they sang 
native songs amid the fields of rice, 
sipal or maize. He points out three 
step gardening - peas on one level, 
corn on another and bananas on the 
third level. We find an excellent ex- 
ample of cooperation in their farm- 
ing as they call through the bamboo 
reed for their neighbors to help them 
farm their five acre plot of ground. 
By this time we find that our mule 
is sure-footed and that we cannot 
tell him the way to go as he knows 
the path he must climb for these nine 
miles to and from the Citadelle. 

We also are told that the thatch- 
roofed huts housed the families whom 
we saw either washing in the streams, 
drying the coffee beans or rice, eomb- 
ing their hair or more frequently, 
with loads on their heads while they 
walked or rode a donkey already 
overloaded. Colorful was every shirt 
worn or each rag on their heads. 
Every place seemed to be teaming 
with activity; all were either going 


or returning, but we could not deter- 
mine “where.” The thousands of Hai- 


Citadel of Henry Christophe on a 3,000 ft. peak near Cap Haitien amazes 
visitors as an incredible product of hard-driven hand labor. 


(Delta-C & S Air Lines Photo). 
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tians at the level of serfdom seemed 


content in their misery. They watched 
us never envying our position, “Is 
ignorance bliss” was one of o + 
thoughts as we continued the ascent. 
The government of Haiti is now in- 
stituting compulsory education for 
the future generations. On the other 
hand, we met young natives less than 
fifteen years of age without formal 
education who could speak four lan- 
guages and a few dialects, surpassed 
many botanists in recognition of the 
various trees, herbs, flowers, vegeta- 
bles that we passed! He could ride 
a burro, horse, mule, swim and fish. 
It made us feel incompetent beside 
him, thinking of the many years de- 
voted to the study of geology, botany, 
language, etc. Our guide was a good 
boy and as we reached the top, we 
held 
prise as we looked at this breathtak- 
ing view of Cap-Haitien below. 
While at the top of the Citadelle, 
Gabriel told us its history - true facts 
seldom found in books. King Christo- 
phe built this castle of lime, molas- 


too, our breath in awed. sur- 


ses, ashes of sugar cane, sand and 
clay. He built seven catsles and fif 
teen palaces, but this one built by 
Christophe was to protect the city 
from Naponeon Bonaparte. An op- 
portunity never came for the castle to 
be used, and, therefore, it was used 
as a show place. Christophe became 
paralyzed and could not fight’ and 
so committed suicied. His bedy af- 
terwards was brought to the Citadelle 
We 


saw the 375 cannons and 45,000 can- 


and a monument placed there. 


non balls which were to have been 
used by him. 


Qur descent was even more in- 
teresting. The mule knew that it 
meant home, rest and food so he 


wanted to trot or gallop a little, not 
knowing that in a nine mile trip his 
rider had not gained such competen- 
cy. So we tried reins on the mule; 
we tried saying “Stop” but finally 
found need of our French. We then 
found that 
boy, could stop him with the French 
word that 


only good 


Apollo, my 


you must remember on 


your visit to Cap Haitien - it is “ar-. 


retez” (which means stop). 
Many have returned to tell of the 
indescribable poverty of these peo- 


their lack of imagination and taking 
hold to improve its economy. But 
nothing is more restful than to visit 
a spot untouced by the highly special- 
ized and mechanized activities of our 
civilized world, Their high rate ot 
illiteracy is counterbalanced by a 
low rate of delinquency. The “good 
will’ we brought to them was re- 
turned a hundred fold in the smiles 
and sincere handshakes of these pri- 
mitive people. We learned from their 
folkways, their art, their cuisine and 
the rythm of their drums that we were 
akin to them - these free black men. 


INTRODUCING 
Miss Carman McRea—Critic’'s Award 
“Best New Singer of the Year 

By James Howard, Sr. 

Taste, real emotion, honest feel- 
ing, musical integrity, musicianship 
in general, all these evasive quati- 
ties heard little nowadays. ‘Singers 
avoid them for one of two reasons: 
(1) they think they're not commer- 
cial, or (2) they don’t know what 
they mean. 

Neither reason cuts much ice with 
Carman McRae. This native New 
Yorker, who first found acceptance 
in Chicago, knows full well what all 
Her 


sensuous singing is ample proof. She 


those qualities are. sensilive, 
knows what they mean and she never 
tries to avoid them, for she is an art- 
ist who is proud of her profession, 
who has lived it for a long time, and 
who, now that she has tasted the first 
fruits of success, continues to believe 
in her muic as she always has be- 
fore. 

The past year the first during 
which Carman received any sort of 
There 
several phonograph records by the 


national recognition. were 
country's more knowing dise jock. ys 
and there were rave reviews from 
those who recognized and appreciat- 
ed her kind of singing. 

Carman McRea’s singing is really 
good, It is pure and straight, ton 
ly speaking, and its phrasing is mod- 
ern, replete with knowing inflection, 
never over-done, invariably in excel 
lent taste. Carman McRea is the sort 
of singer would 
proud to work with, any knowledge- 


any musician 


ple. Others have criticized them for 


Carman MeRea 


able jazz enthusiast would be de- 
lighted to listen to and one whom 
METRONOME. is happy to name 
Singer of the Year. 


PUTNEY SUMMER WORK CAMP 
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Camp Secretary, Putney School (A), 
Putney, Vermont. 


Negro History 
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EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide te the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres 
ent Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each and 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 


for High School, College and inter. 
racial group study. 
(12 Me.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953 $2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Toe in 
American History.” An integrated end 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
Schoo! and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American eul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruas 


Balanced and sanely Free of 
prejudice and opinion 
Buck. (6vo.) 643pp. 1949 $3.75 


EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ble 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 


above, but more simplified. for use 
in elementary schools 
Buck. (Ove) 1983......... 12.78 


Discount for School Adoption 
Nationa: Publication 
Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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LAURA WHEELER WARING 


By MILTON M. JAMES, Darby, Pennsylvania 


The history of art has recorded 


in its annals the names of many a 


Most of 
belong to 


distinguished craftsman. 
however, 
this one-sided dis- 


names, 

men. No doubt 
tinction of the sexes is due primari- 
ly to the seemingly universal pattern 
of confining the 
women mainly to the home, On the 


these 


achievements of 


other hand, a number of women 
have been able to compete success- 
fully in the arts, and their names 
too, will be remembered for their 
gifts to mankind. Rosa Bonheure, 
suzzane Valadon, Berthe Morisot, 
Mary Cassatt are only a few of the 


women from the recent past whose 
paintings hang in the leading gal- 


leries and collections. 


The most recent member of this 
distinguished company of women 
achievers was Laura Wheeler War- 


ing, a name and personality which 
will become more widely appreciated 
works are 


in art circles as her finer 


brought to publie attention. 
In 


Degas, and Cezanne were painting 


when Gaugin, Renoir, 


some of their finest masterpieces, 
Laura Wheeler was born. 
born into a Hartford family already 
noted for their progress and standing 
in the community. Her father, Rev- 
erend Robert Foster Wheeler was for 
years the minister of the Tal- 
Church, 


graduate 


Laura was 


many 
cott: Street Congregational 
Reverend Wheeler 
ol the Theologic al School of How- 
Laura Wheeler's 
Freeman Wheeler, 


from 


was a 
ard University. 

mother was Mary 
a talented lady who 
Brooklyn. With the 
forts of these two conscientious par 
steadily 


came 
combined ef- 
ents, Laura’s future was 
charted to 

Laura's birth swelled the numbers 
of the modest Wheeler to six. 
Three children came before her. she 
being the daughter, Mary 
Alice heing the first and oldest child. 
Llovd and Arthur 


SUCCCRS, 


family 


ond 


came later. 


Laura Wheeler. along with the oth- 
er Wheeler 
ford’s public schools, 
the 


attended Hart- 
She - attended 


School 


children 


Arsenal Grade and the 


laura Wheeler Waring Painting in Her Phiadelphia Studio 


‘ 
Hartford Public High School. It is 
interesting to that 
ment came early to Laura. In a grad- 
uating class of 149 students she was 


note achieve- 


chosen as one of eight pupils to ap- 
pear on the program. 

After high school Laura Wheeler 
went of Philadelphia where she en- 
tered the beginners class of one of 
\merica’s finest art academies, The 
Pennsylvania Acadmey of The Fine 
\rts. This was in September, 1906, 
She the six 
brilliant years, studying under Henry 
McCarter, William Thomas 
Anshutz and others. Her originality, 


remained at academy 


Chase, 


her mastery of technique. her dili- 
gent application to the arduous and 
exacting schedule won her the covet- 
ed Cresson Travel Scholarship in 
1O14 

The Cresson Travel Award enabled 
Laura Wheeler to travel to most of 
Western I urope. This award prov id- 
ed a unique opportunity for study 
of the old masters as well as the new. 


Their techniques, their homes, thei: 
environs, and their subjects all be- 
came realities to this eager student 
from Philadelphia. What she saw on 
this first trip to London. Dublin. 
Paris and Rome. etc.. can be reflected 
in her earlier work. 

Laura Wheeler’s studies were in- 
terrupted by the first World War. 
She had the unforgettable experience 
of seeing thousands of French Poilus 
the 
their way to 


streets of 
Paris on the battle- 
front. Finally, before the vear was 
over, she returned to Philadelphia 


marching — through 


and to the studios of the Academy to 
complete her studies. 

After returning to the Academy, 
all Cresson Scholars were required to 
submit an itinerary report on their 
trip abroad. Laura Wheeler submit- 
ted sucth a report. Her story indi- 
cated that Europe was a vast labora- 
She 


tory of art visited the Louvre 


over and over. yet she discovered 


something new on each visit. Notre 
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Dame and Saint Chapelle fascinated 
her and so did the numerous crowds 
seen in the Bois. In the Luxemburg, 
the work of Denis, Monet, Cassel, 
Sisley, Carriere, Bernard, Lepere, 
Ramon Jean and others intrigued 
her. Needless to say her first trip 
abroad was a milestone in her life. 

Ten years later in 1924, while 
teaching at what is now Cheyney 
State Teachers College, Laura Wheel- 
er embarked again for her second 
voyage abroad. This time she travel- 
ed on her own and accompanying 
the noted novelist of the 
Jessie Redmond  Fauset. 
When Laura arrived in Paris she im- 
mediately enrolled in the classes of 
the Academie de la Grand Chaumiere 
At this famed school 
she came under the influence of two 
noted French masters Boutet de Mon- 
vel and Eugene Delecluse. 

During this trip, Laura Wheeler 
had time for travel as well as study. 
She journeyed extensively in France, 
Italy and North Africa. Many fine 
drawings document 
this second voyage. One of her fin- 
est and most creative pictures paint- 
ed during this trip is her “Houses 
at Semur, France.” 

After her return to the 
nited States, Laura’s work received 
more and more recognition. She ex- 


her was 


twenties, 


for the winter. 


paintings and 


second 


hibited in the annual Harmon Salons 


and in 1927, won the Harmon Gold 


\ward, a very distinctive accomplish- 


Her work has since been ex- 
hibited in the leading galleries of this 
country, most notably, the salons at 
of the 
Fine Arts, The Philadelphia Museum 


ment, 


the Pennsylvania Academy 


Portrait of Walter E. Waring 


of Art, The Carlen Galleries, The 
National Arts, The 
Corcoran Gallery, The Brooklyn 
Museum and many others. Mrs. 
Waring has also exhibited at a one- 
man show in Paris during her third 
and last trip abroad. This was at 
Paris’ famed Galerie du  Luxem- 
bourge on the Boulevard St. Ger- 


Collection of 


maine 

In the summer of 1926, the Sesque- 
centennial Exposition was held in 
Philadelphia to commemorate — the 
150th anniversary of the signing of 
the 
This exposition which attracted al- 


Declaration of Independence. 


most six million visitors was aided 
in its administrative work by Laura 
Wheeler Waring. She served as of- 
ficial in charge of Negro art and al- 
so shared in the painting of a mural 


for the Pennsylvania Building. She 


also served as director of Negro ex- 
hibits in the Texas Centennial Expo- 
sition in 1937, 
The career of 
artist is a busy and complicated situ- 


any professional 


ation in itself. To combine two ca- 
reers, teaching and painting with a 
third, mariage, calls for exceptional 
stability. 

inner 


and extraordinary inner 
Waring had _ this 
The success of her three 


Laura 
strength. 
careers testify to this. 

Soon after completing her studies 
at the Academy, Laura Wheeler was 
invited to establish direct the 
art and music departments at Chey- 


ney State Teachers near 
Philadelphia. She Chey- 
ney for more than three decades, 


College 
stayed at 


“Anna Washington Derry” 
AN OLL PAINTING 

By Laura Wheeler Waring 
giving bountifully of her rich artis- 
try and intellectual 
achievements. Her vast training and 
study enabled her to empart to hun- 
dreds of students something of art 


her sound 


tradition and a concept of the devel- 
opmental and creative process in art 
in its many phases, 

While at Mrs. W 
painted many fine portraits of stu 
faculty her Chester 
and Delaware county leands« apes are 


Cheyney, ring 


dents and and 
most original and crea 
tive pictures. Her portrait of Miss 
hvangeline R. Hall, which was pre- 
sented to the college on Cheyney 
Day. October 31, 1931, is an excel- 
lent example of her combination of 


among het 


two styles, impressionism and aca- 
demicism., Other of her paintings 
which are in the Cheyney College are 
portraits of Dr, Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
president emeritus; Mr. 
Biddle, Mrs. Yarnall, both trustees 
of the school; and one of the late 
Professor Thomas W. Lemon. 


James G. 


Cheyney State Teachers College 
benefited from Mrs. Waring’s excel- 
lent teaching and cultural contribu- 
tions and in return this school with 
its many students and environs serv- 
ed as one big studio, 


Wheeler 


behind a vast treasure of 


Laura has 


left 


paintings 


Waring 


and drawings the most significant 
being those in the collection of her 
Walter War- 


University, Penna. 


husband, Professor 


ing, of Lineoln 


In this collection are numerous works 
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which reflect her master draughts- 
manship and her keen understanding 
of the problems and forces which 
play upon contemporary society. 

“Mother and Daughter” and “Sun- 
day Best”, are two paintings in the 
Waring collection which alone has 
tocused considerable attention upon 
her work-—-the latter characterizing 
a trend in technique and subject mat- 
ter selection which she embraced in 
her final and highly impressionistic 
period. 

From some quarters one still can 
hear faint echoes of the charge that 
Laura Wheeler Waring was primari- 
ly a painter of “high class” folks. 
Such a view point certainly has no 
basis in fact and must be conclusions 
of critics who are only vaguely or 
superficially familiar with the spirit 
and content of her work, 
realized that Laura 
primarily a portrait 


It must be 
Waring was 
painter and one must realize too, 
that it is largely the often called 
“high Class” people who have their 
Most others can't 
alford the necessary high cost of a 


portraits painted 


portrait and in addition few people 
of any class have any real aesthetic 
appreciation of portratis as such. 

Finally, the charges must remain 
invalid since Mrs, Waring was in- 
terested in people of all classes, and 
further, she liked them well enough 
to paint them. Some of Laura War- 
ing’s finest paintings represent Ne- 
groes who according to American 
standards are the backbone of the 
middle class. 

It is a fact that Laura Waring did 
paint many prominent Negroes and 
whites, however, she was notably 
versatile and dynamic in her choice 
of non-commissioned subject matter. 
She was primarily interested in types 
rather than classes and quite frequ- 
ently she painted her own interpre- 
tations of inmates of novels. Her 
portraits of “Anne Washington Der- 
ry.” “Velva.” “Frankie,” “Sunday 
Best,’ “Maria Cayetune,” and many 
others suggest or substantiate her 
versatility. 

Also, certain of Laura Waring’s 
canvases bear no specifie reference 
to class or social strata but do ex- 
press certain or her ideals or conclu- 


sions. An example of this her “Moth- 
er and Daughter,” a poetic canvas 
painted in 1927. In this work a mu- 
latto mother is portrayed with her 
quadroom daughter, The picture very 
tactfully and quite undramatically 
depicits the harmonious blending of 
the races. 

The question inevitably arises, 
what has this particular painter con- 
tributed to art and art history? Did 
the painter develop a technique all 
his or her own? Have any mile- 
stones been reached in art history? 
Does the pictures tell any signifig- 
ant story about the painter's inspira- 
tion? If these questions were asked 
about Laura Wheeler Waring the 
answerr probably would be yes in 
each instance, 

Mrs. Waring has made a rich con- 
tribution in that she has interpreted 
on canvas for the benefit. of future 
generations, the personalities of 
many Negroes of distinction. She 
has also painted the portraits of a 
number of men who have done much 
to aid the Negro in his struggle for 
better conditions in America, These 
pictorial documents serve just as 
adequately and in some cases more 
adequately than some social and his- 
torical biographies. Her penetrating 
portraits of James Weldon Johnson, 
W.E.B. DuBois, John Haynes Hol- 
mes, Mary White Ovington lend ex- 
cellent documentation to the history 
and sociology of the American Ne- 
gro. 

Along with the individual social 
messages which Laura Waring’s can- 
vases convey, there is also the mat- 
ter of color and draughtsmanship, It 
is the master painter who possesses 
a highly developed imagination, a 
skilled hand in drawing and a fer- 
tile sense of appreciation of color. 
Mrs. Waring had all of these. She 
had the requirements for making 
great art. Time, the great judge of 
all things human made will tell of 
her works worth. 

Laura Wheeler Waring’s work is 
characterized by sound artistry, cre- 
ative originality, and it indicates 
that she had a conscientious appre- 
ciation of painting as a dynamic 
medium of expression and communi- 
cation, 

Many people can sense the ap- 
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proach of death—sometimes years 
before it finally takes its toll. Per- 
haps Mrs. Waring felt its approach 
in 1946, when she began a series of 
paintings depicting her concepts ot 
several Negro spirituals. In _ this 
year she painted “Heaven, Heaven”, 
a small canvas showing St. Peter 
listening and looking attentively as 
a tired Negro woman passes at last 
through Heavens open door and 
is welcomed by nine serene angels. 
This is idealistic painting with tra- 
ditional concepts of Heaven. Yet, 
Mrs. Warng put something of her 
imagination and poetic sense into the 
picture, Other paintings of this late 
period and religious theme are; 
“Jacob's Ladder’, and “The Com- 
ing of the Lord.” 

On February 3, 1948, Mrs. War- 
ing passed away quietly, in the night, 
alter a long and painful illness. Aft- 
er surveying Mrs. Waring’s life and 
career it seems logical for me to as- 
sume that her recepiton into Heaven 
was just as cordial and friendly as 
was the reception of the good wom- 
an in her painting, “Heaven, 
Heaven.” 

NOTES 
The William Emlen Cresson Memo- 
rial Scholarship 

The William Emlen Cresson Memo- 
rial Traveling Scholarship was esta- 
blished through the generosity of 
Emlen Cresson and his wife, Pricilla. 
The fund was bequeathed in memory 
of their son, William Emien Cresson. 
The income from this fund is annual- 
ly awarded to students of the Pen- 
nyslvania Academy who show un- 
usal promise and industry. 

The award consisted of $1,100 
which provided for a summer of tra- 
vel and study abroad and also gives 
tuition relief for the following two 
terms at the Academy. 

Other distinguished recipients of 
the Cresson Travel Scholarship were 
William M. Chase, James A. Me- 
Neill Whistler, John Singer Sargent, 
Mary Cassatt, Winslow Homer, Ed- 
win A. Abby, and others. 
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IMPORTANT PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


BANDUNG: 


Some Asians don’t trust the Philip- 
pines. If they are leftish (and some- 
times even if they are not), they 
tend Philip- 
pines as American satelites. Also, 
they are Christians, and most Asians 
are not, 

When word got out that the Phi- 
lippines would be included in the 
Asian-African conference at Ban- 
dung,there was no small amount of 
grumbling, both on and away from 
the Islands. 

The main reason for this was the 
fact that Red China, which is not 
recognized by the Philippines, had 
been invited, - and Nationalist China 
excluded, which admittedly created 
an awkward That the 
Philippines should attend, said their 
Vice-President and Foreign Secreta- 


to dismiss _ the 


situation. 


ry, Carlos P. Garcia, who had led 
their delegation at Bangkok, - was 
“untinkable.” And this word, “un- 
thinkable,” was echoed throughout 


Asia. 


However, this was in early Janu- 
ary, and the actual invitation had not 


been extended. Shortly thereafter, 
the same Mr. Garcia began to show 
signs of weakening. The government 
would probably consider a proposal 
to send observers to the conference. 
But he added, categorically, that the 
sending of a delegation was out of 
the question. (The distinction being 
that would not commit 
the country to any agreement that 
might be reached by the conference.) 

Just before noon on the 24th of 
January, Mr. Tjokroidisumarto, In- 
donesian Minister to the Philippines, 
paid Mr. Garcia a visit. With him 
he brought the much-debated invita- 
tion. That night the press reported 
that Pres. Magsaysay would give the 


obeservers 


matter “serious consideration.” 
(Some said he was waiting for word 


from Washington. ) 

Other varying views continued to 
be expressed. Here is the way one 
Indonesian press reported the inci- 
dent: “The gradual change of atti- 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


tude from one of an adamant non- 
attendance to that of possible partici- 
pation was due to pressure of certain 
Philippine quarters, 
and to a noticeable shift in the line 
of thinking among Western allied 
powers from hostile suspicion to a 
tolerant approach toward the meet- 


Congressional 


ing.” 

It was true that there had been 
political pressure in high places. 
Clare Recto, head of the ultra-nation- 
alist-wing of the ruling party, in urg- 
ing that the invitation be accepted, 
added: “It is high time that the Phi- 
lippines showed real interest in her 
neighbors.” 

This viewpoint 
across party lines, for influential Li- 
heral party member Marcos likewise 
maintained that they certainly should 
attend, if for no other reason than to 
correct the impression that they were 
U. S. satelites. He told of having at- 
tended the Colombo Plan conference 
the year before, and of his “sad ex- 
perience” of being isolated because 
of “the unfavorable attitude of some 
Asian countries toward the Philip- 
pines.” He then added: “It was bad 
enough for the Philippines to be con- 
sidered a puppet of the West, but 
was worse, they feel that we 


seemed to cut 


what 


have turned our backs on Asians. .” 
The good friend of the U, S., Dio- 
saldo Macapagal, who had been a 
member of the Philippine-U, 5, 
Trade Mission which had, in Wash- 
ington a year before, successfully 
negotiated the revision of the 1946 
Trade, accord, - reported to a Philip- 
pine radio audience, “If we do not 
attend, it would clinch the suspicion 
that we are not interested in our fel- 
low Asians, and it will take some 
time to erase this impression.” 
Others pointed out that, by going, 
democratic claims could be pressed, 
and a stand on the side of the free 
nations could be maintained, On the 
other hand, the Manila Times edi- 
torialized: “Viewed against the exist- 
ing background of fear, anxiety, and 
uncertainty as to the purpose of the 
conference, our acceptance itis to 
rest on insubstantial How- 
ever, the decision to attend was to 


basis.” 


stand, 


Then there arose the question as 
to who should be sent. Most agreed 
that, the best possible one would be 
that amiable, agile, ambassador ex 
traordinary, -the fast-thinking Car- 
los Romulo, American friend and ex- 
pert, 
there was more 


However, grum- 


Romulo (elbow raised) took a serious view of talks at Bandung; Egypt's 


Col, Nasser (facing camera) smiled, 
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bling. Certain Indonesian newspa- 
pers asked: “Why Romulo? He is 
merely an ambassador, and it is a 
ministerial conference.” However, 
the Times of Indonesia \ater report 
ed that it 
ask the 


their selection. Indignantly, one Ma- 


had heen decided not to 
Philippines to reconsider 


nila paper had written: “The cool- 
ness of Indonesia to the proposal to 
send Mr, Romulo is an arrogant in- 
which, highlights the mistake 


we made by joining with people who 


sult 
have nothing in common with us.” 
that the 
studying the legality of 


Later it was announced 
matter of 
appointing Romulo as cabinet min 
ister without portfolio would be tak 
en up to eliminate any further op- 
position from participating nations. 

Calmly Mr. Romulo began pack- 
ing his white suits, and said to the 


press: 


“We are an Asian nation, qnd if 


we don’t attend, we'll be outcasts in 
Asia . This is not a conference 
for us to run away from. We should 
state forthrightly and 
vigorously. We'll try to see that the 


our views 
other countries do not transform the 
meeting into an alignment of East 
against West,” 

To an audience in Albany, in a 
speech on foreign policy, he observed 
that this government would have to 
have “friends in Asia or lose (our) 
fight 


nism, 


against imperialist commu- 
(This was reminescent of the 
statement made at the signing of the 
U.S. Philippine treaty of mutual de- 
fense, which was, said the State De- 
partment, - “in recognition of the 
need for each other.”’) 

The alert Romulo arrived on the 
15th - three days before the begin- 
ning of the conference. He in- 
formed the press later that he had 
spent the time in informal 
sion, and that he'd found much sup- 
port for his views, 
added that the 


” 
were “a strong force. 


discus- 


However. he 
Communist powers 

He announced that he was under 
instructions to oppose Red Chinese 
admission to the U, N.. and to keep 
intact all defense agreements, Ae- 
tually, he was pretty much on his 
after the died 
down. On the home front, there was 


own initial furore 
the usual preoccupation with social 


and political problems, unemploy- 


ment, economic disparity and cor- 
ruption, with neither time nor in- 
The mat- 
ter was not very complicated. At the 
end of the war, their capital had 
of the most devastated. 
Having the world’s highest birthrate, 


terest in foreign affairs. 


heen one 
they also have the highest literacy in 
the Orient, excepting Japan. 

They have seen the big ships of 
our 7th Fleet, and they know that, 
with their tiny military force, they 
must rely on the U. S. for defense. 
The communists must be kept out of 
Japan had bombed the 
Philippines from there during WW 
Il, and the Communists could do 
likewise. 

Actually .it was all a matter of 
mutual self interest. Since the past 


Formosa 


war, our litthke brown brothers have 
cost us over a billion dollars. There 
had been independence in 1946 - 
many felt that we had left them un- 
prepared for democracy, especially 
in that we'd done nothing to break 
down the feudal system of land own- 
ing. Internal disorders and economic 
crises had followed, but also there 
had been forward-looking reforms, 
tho some fell short of actual execu- 
Without doubt, the Philip- 


pines would remain the “prima fa- 


tion. 


cie evidence of our democratic in- 
tegrity,” and it is in reality the only 
truly democratic Asian member of 
the Manila Treaty organization, Ma- 
is tough and honest, tho 
many feel he is not one of exception- 
al mental ability. He has maintained 
a warm and friendly feeling toward 
us, and has been firm in his anti- 
communism. Like many Asian lead- 
ers, he has taken the line that eco- 
nomic development, rather than mili- 
tary might, will determine the fate 
of free Asia, saying: “I do not mini- 
mize the importance of a strong mili- 
tary defense, but I insist that only 
intelligent economic 
development can produce concrete 
proof that the best hopes for a bet- 
ter life lie in a free society.” 

What Romulo accomplished at 
Bandung consistent with this 
pragmatic, rather than theoretical at- 
titude, characteristic of the Philip- 
pine policy. 

One finds, on study of the high- 
lights of his speech, (all of the high- 
lights) - first they “take their stand 


ysaysay 


vigorous and 


was 
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firmly behind the struggle of every 
people to become master of their 
fate... as members of one 
great family, too long separated.” 
The people of Africa were singled 
out - (“we pledge our friendship and 
all the moral and practical support 
within our power’). 

With characteristic skill, he 
stripped the problem down to its es- 
sentials. They were: “(1) Colonial- 
ism and political freedom; (2) Ra- 
cial equality; (3) Peaceful economic 
growth.” There and 
purpose even in the order in which 
these were stated. 

In reply to those who'd call him 
a U. S. puppet: “The United States 
has at times appeared to us lacking 
in consistency and vigor in uphold- 
ing the right of non-self-governing 
peoples to independence. It has, on 


own 


was wisdom 


some issues, leaned heavily in favor 
of colonial powers, and it has some- 
times disheartened us because of its 
failure to make its actions dovetail 
with its ideals of equality and free- 
dom. We think this was more than 
regrettable; we think it has been un- 
wise.” 

“Racial equality.” he 
“the touch stone of most of us as- 
sembled here. “Racial inferiority 
has been the doctrine of Western im- 
perialist regimes. “We have known 
the searing experience of being de- 
meaned in our lands . . . of 
being relegated to subject status... 
racially. To justify his own power. . 
the Western white man assumed that 
his superiority lay in his very bones, 
in the color of his skin - - - I do 
not have to labor the full impact of 
this pernicious doctrine and prac- 
tice.” 

Lest the U. S. take this too per- 
sonally, Romulo added: “Today this 
type of Western racism survives in 
virulent form only in certain parts 
of Africa, notably in the Union of 
So. Africa.” In the U. N. they saw 
the extent to which Western 
has adhered to his past racist atti- 
tudes” they have yet to learn... 
how deeply this issue cuts and how 
profoundly it unites non-Western 
people, who may disagree on all 
sorts of questions. “( There 
wisdom in this last which the U. S. 
could well heed) “We can only 


hope,” he continued “that this con- 


said, was 


own 


man 


was 
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MY VISITS TO HAMPTON AND LINCOLN 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


“Dear Dr. Cartwright - We en- 
joyed your column on Lincoln and 
wondered if you had visited Hamp- 
ton or other colored schools 

“For some time 
wanted you to speak at Hampton and 
this seemed the appropriate oppor- 
tunity.” The letter explained that the 
occasion their Woman’s Day 
Celebration, - and was signed: “Alon- 
zo G. Moron”. A delighted aecep- 
tance on my part set the wheels in 


now we_ have 


was 


motion for the trip. 

It occured to me that perhaps they 
did not know the element of risk in 
such a speaker as I. Born in Cam- 
bridge - in the shadow of Memorial 
Hall, - my New England rigidity had 
caused me to believe that education 
could exist only in a non-segregated 
milieu. As a child, the glorification 
of manual labor by Booker T. Wash- 
ington left me quite unimpressed. I 
did not accept his “in all things so- 
cial we can be as separate as the 
fingers of the hand.” IT had doubts 
about Hlampton, for the seeds that 
were to be Booker T. Washington 
were, after all, planted there. Up to 
this time I had been unalterably op- 
posed to segregated education, and 
often a shrill and inexorable critic 
of southern Negro schools, But I 
would go and see first hand, and per- 
haps gather even further data that 
would bolster my arguments. 


“ 


Before going, in a manner befitting 
a social scientist, or student thereof, 
I systematically set out to learn more 


View of President's house at Hampton 


about my host and his school, in- 
cluding a brief look into its begin- 
nings. | learned that Hampton was 
as fortunate in the stature of its first 
president as it is in the promise of its 
current one. Armstrong 
came to Hampton fired with mission- 
ary zeal and utmost faith in the fu- 
ture. President Moron has unusual 
intellectual gifts, a solid administra- 
tive background, and similar courage, 
convictions and ideals. There are 
other interesting paralleles in the 
goals that motivated both men, Both 
became presidents of Hampton at a 
period of social and political up- 
heaval, when war had wrought great 
changes. Each was called upon to 


General 


wrestle with the ideological strug- 
gles of his day. Armstrong faced 
a country divided into slave and free, 
Moron finds the world divided into 
slave and free. Both were times for 
searching and profound readjust- 
ments, when educational objectives 
are not easily formulated. Both men 
accepted the challenge and set about 
planning for a future, varying the 
means and methods to meet the needs 
of the times. 

One of the major assets of any 
college is, of course, the stature of 
its president, Dr. Moron combines 
the best in our two cultures, - the 
Caribbean and the U. S. He has a 
keen mind, tireless energy, is self- 


ference will serve as a sober re- 


minder that the day of Wes- 
tern racism is passing, along with 
the day of Western power over non- 
Western peoples.” 

He continued with the warning 
that: “We in Asia and Africa must 
not fall into the racist trap. Any 
policy or grouping based on race is 
absurd idea. 
accident of 


a dangerous and 
Racism substitutes the 
skin color for judgement of man as 
men. It is our task to rise above this 


” 
noxious ‘nonsense. These matters 


deserve a special and prominent 


place, said Mr. Romulo, and it was 
noted that he gave them more than a 
third of his long speech. 
that 
bombs or Russia’s bombs will de- 
termine the future shape of the 
world but I feel that it will be 
determined in a large measure by 
the way in which the peoples of Asia 
and Africa go about the business of 
transforming their own lives and 


“It could be America’s 


their societies. We do not want lead- 
ership subservient to foreign interest 
in London, Washington or Moscow.” 

The magnificence of Mr, Romulo’s 
description of the totalitarian road, 
“open to many of us, with its gate- 
way strewn with sweet-smelling gar- 
lands” cannot be summarized here, 
nor was it in many of our presses, 
One can only hope that it will be 
“must reading” in our schools and 
colleges, and will take its place be- 
side the utterances of Madison, Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln. 
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confident and cosmopolitan. He is 
Chesterfieldian and dignified, yet in- 
formal and natural. His approach to 
his job always seems somewhat more 
than tradition and custom require. 

His wife, who presides so effec- 
tively over their lovely home, is a 
presidential asset. Being the wife of 
a college president is not easy. Living 
within the narrow limits of a cam- 
pus, endless demands are made, and 
she in under constant scrutiny. She 
must preside, hostess, supervise, meet 
all of the various problems that in- 
evitably arise. Mrs. Moron does this 
cheerfully, and seems to have an in- 
stinct for the correct thing and for 
thoughful 
tion, She not only furthers her hus- 


kindness and considera- 
band’s career, but also manages their 
home in a way for the students to 
emulate, Frankly 


president’s home, in 


a showplace, the 
I was 
guest, set an effective example from 
the daily fresh to the da- 
mask, 


which 
flow eres 


The 75-acre waterfront campus is 
breathtakingly beautiful, as are the 
ivy-covered buildings, the staff resi- 
dences, and the new dormitory in 
the making. 

One is impressed also by the stu- 
dent body, - a seemingly happy lot 
of young people, less cynical and 
They ap- 
wholesome, free, and relaxed, 
of their 


under the trees in front of the presi- 


sophisticated than many. 
pear 
and do most handholding 
dent’s home, 

As to integration, it is worked at 
rather than talked about. “There is 
our first student from Formosa,” I 
was told. In the choir, there are most- 
ly little dark angels. However, there 
was plainly one little white angel, 
and perhaps others, but one would 
not raise such a question at Hamp- 
ton. | did speak to the president 
about a prospective candidete for a 
job. He expressed interest, but he is 
yet to inquire if the candidate were 
colored or white. 

One very exciting experiment un- 
der way at Hampton is their pre- 
college summer session which aims 
transition 


at affecting a smoother 


from high school to colleve - a prob- 
lem which, like the weather, every- 
one talks about, but no one has ever 


before done anything about, The 


eyes of the educational world will 
be on Hampton to observe the out- 
come. 

Hampton works quietly and in its 
own way for the world we all want, - 
a world its president had in mind 
when he pledged_.“to transform in- 
to reality..the day when there are no 
backward peoples, no superior or 
inferior peoples, only children of 
God made in His own image and pro- 
tected by His love.” 


VISIT TO LINCOLN 


The voice over the long distance 
had a slight accent. Mr. Safiri Green 
of Bonny, Nigeria, now a student at 
Lincoln -and president of their stu- 
dent association, wished to know if 
I would come and speak for their 
group. 

They had tried to get Prof. Bokhari 
of the U. N., but he had to be in 
Pakistan. They had tried to get Rev. 
Powell, but he was unable to make 
it. And so, 
course, | gathered) - they extended 
the invitation to me. 


(they had no other re- 


dish. I was de- 
lighted to accept, and said so. | had 
never been to Lincoln, and most of 
all I like going to places under stu- 


It was just my 
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dent auspices. 

As I was their third ( or maybe 
even their tenth) choice, I had little 
time to make adjustments in my 
schedule, but the parties to can- 
celled appointments tolerant 
and four days later | was on my 
way. 


were 


That I was their three-times re- 
moved pinch-hitter was soon for- 
gotten in the warmth of their wel- 
come. Driving into the gateway, | 
felt truly on hallowed ground. I was 
greeted by an attractive young Afri- 
can, and [ realized that I was at long 
last in the milieu that had pawned 
such giants of African leadership as 
Nkrumah and Azikiwe, - such U. S. 
Negro leadership as Jim Robinson 
and, - but how can one single out a 
three in the face of 
of Lincoln’s unparalleled record for 
providing leadership of every va- 
riety, - social, political, professional, 


mere two or 


ecenomic, - leadership which con- 
tinues right down to the present day. 

Its alumni have filled our pulpits 
and judiciary, supplied us with doc- 
tors, lawyers, dentists, businessmen, 
and missionaries. 

This quiet little university, nes- 
tled in a green pocket of one of Penn- 
sylvania’s loveliest parts, is still the 


Campus scénes at Lincoln — Top: The Author poses with a student. 
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goal of countless young Africans 
Many of whom I'd seen in Africa 
less than three weeks before. 


The African student nearly always 
has greater poise and maturity, and 
seemingly higher scholastic ability, 
which is, of course, due only to the 
fact that he has better study habits. 
Chesterfieldian in manner, quiet 
charm, eloquent, often overarticulate, 
they are also industrious, ambitious 
and determined to make the most of 
their opportunities. | know that such 
generalizations are risky and unscien- 
tific, but the exception to this pat- 
tern is so infrequent that I’ve often 
wondered what was the reason. Is it 
their British beginnings? They are, 
of course, carefully screened every 
step of the way, but every college 
population is screened to some ex- 
tent. They have come so far, that 
they are forced to have clearly de- 
fined goals. But the college popula- 
tion I saw in Africa caused me to 
feel that it was something they re- 
ceived in their mother’s milk, some- 
thing tied in with custom and home 
training. 

For these young Africans do have 
something, - call it culture or refine- 
ment, plus a bit more self-confidence 
- something often our kids don’t 
have, and from which they stand so 
much to gain, I recall once saying 
to a college president in another 
place, “You should go out and pay 
them to come - like they do in ath- 
letics; the influence is so good and 
they are such a challenge to our 
American kids.” 

“We practically do,” he said, “but 
now we are getting a lot of compe- 
tition from the white schools.” 

I was to receive many pleasant 
the occa- 
sion of my great and this, my first 
visit to the famous center of learn- 
ing and cradle of Negro leadership. 

Driving directly to Dr. Bond’s 
home, for the first time I met his 
lovely wife and their healthy. alert 
teenagers. 


surprises at Lincoln on 


I was in for more delightful sur- 
prises. | had known Lincoln to be 
the oldest U. S. Negro university, but 
I was not fully prepared to see in ac- 
tion the aspect of their work which 
lies closest to my heart: two -, in 
fact, three-way integration. It is 


three rather than two, because, be- 
lieving in the equality of women, | 
was pleased to note that girls were 
being quietly integrated in their pro- 
gram. The other aspect I found grati- 
fying was, of course, racial integra- 
tion, so consistent with their motto: 
“Free free world 
through education and brotherhood.” 


As the 


was deeply moved by the words of 


persons in a 


program got under way, | 


greeting, - in over a dozen languages, 
from an equal number of these won- 
deful citizens of the 
future. 


young world 

There was the young Hungarian 
refugee student who led the dean’s 
list and had of the 
lights and tape recorder. There was 


who charge 
the young Korean who sang the na- 
tive folk songs of his sad country. 
where there is so little to sing about. 
The young Cuban’s contribution was 
a “Mambo display.” From Liberia 
there was drum music: from Sierra 
Leone. the “Abanna Group Dance.” 
often the 
though my function was to entertain 


As is so case, - al- 
them, - I was the one to be delight- 
fully. entertained. As my talk pre- 
ceded this truly attractive part of the 
program, | marvelled that the audi- 
ence sat through it so patiently. But 
they did, - 
faculty children in the audience even 
fideeted. 


only a few of the smallest 


On the program it was explained 
that their little show was dedicated 


to “International Brotherhood 
Despite diversity in the world, two 
things common to mankind, East, 


West. North and South, - are songs 
and dances (which) give exnression 
to the particular emotions” of all 
peoples, 

As to the International Students’ 
purpose, | 


Association, its learned, 


“ 


was “ to provide an atmosphere in 
which friendship and understanding 
students of all 


can be developed and maintained.” 


het ween countries 
Here. in microcosm, are the hopes 
and goals of all your United Nations. 
Bandunes, and other more sovhisti- 
cated efforts to get acquainted and 
know one another. 

“Realizing that the hope of the 
world in an “atomic age’ lies in inter- 
national understanding and brother- 
hood,” the Association aims to do 
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its part toward furthering the ideals 
of cultural cooperation and world 
friendship. 

Here was in action the stuff by 
which our brotherhood slogans are 
Being 
young students from India, the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Cuba, Korea, Liberia, 
Hungary, Sierra Leone, China and 
the U. 
tion of an ideal. It provided what is 
in the final analysis the most sub- 
and reliable 
friendship - common purpose and 


inspired, face to face with 


was a practical manifesta. 


stantial basis for 


mutuality of goal, 
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EMERSON’S SECOND WEST INDIA 
EMANCIPATION ADDRESS 


On August 1, 1845, Ralph Waldo 
merson delivered magnificent ad- 
dress at a festival celebrating West 
India Emancipation, It was reported 
in Garrison’s Liberator! and Gree 
ley’s New York Tribune? Through 
some quirk of fate, the address has 
been generally overlooked by Emer 
son's biographers; nor does it ap 
pear in any of the editions of his 
collected works. This may have o¢ 
curred as a result of the greater 
prominence given Emerson's great 
West India Emancipation address of 
the previous vear, delivered at the 
Concord Courthouse on August 1. 
BAA, 

The address of 1845 was delivered 
at an all-day celebration and pieni: 
sponsored by the abolitionists of 
Middlesex and Suffolk Counties, at 
Harrington's Grove in Waltham, on 
a site near the Charles River. The 
celebration was a family affair, with 
especially large delegations present 
from Boston and Concord. The fes 
tivities began at ten o'clock in the 
morning and continued through the 
afternoon, with an hour's intermis 
sion at noon for luncheon and re 
freshments, One of the main draw- 
ing cards was Jonathan Walker, a 
sea captain who, having been caught 
transporting slaves to the Bahamas, 
had been branded on the hand and 
forced to serve a year in a Southern 
jail. Walker had just been released 
and was scheduled to speak. 

The correspondent for the Libera- 
tor described the meeting as follows: 

The day was in the highest degree 
favorable. A clear sky, bright 
sun, and a pleasant breeze, gave us 
the very best combination of circum. 
stances, for passing the day in the 
open air, We met in a beautiful 
within three minutes 
walk of the rail-road. and close to 
Charles River on the other side. 
Commodious seats in abundance were 


pine grove, 


provided for the audience, and the 
ground, rising gently from the speak- 
er’s stand, in the form of an amphi- 


By Louis R uchames 


theatre, enabled great numbers to see 
and hear, without incommoding each 
other. Beautiful banners, bearing 
emblems and devices appropriate to 
the occasion, adorned the trees a- 
round the platform, and proved their 
efficacy in the work of anti-slavery 
agitation by actually agitating a pro- 
slavery clergyman to such an extent. 
that he left the ground before the 
exercises commenced, being unable 
to bear the sight of even a mute faith- 


ful testimony against oppression. 


Not a single incident occurred to mat 
the harmony and interest of the oe- 
casion. The earnest attention and 
the frequent hearty applauses of the 
audience showed their interest in the 
remarks of the speakers; and _ this 
interest was occasionally varied by 
the singing, without previous concert 
or preparation, of some of the best 
known anti-slavery songs, It was an 
occasion well suited to give us pleas- 
ant recollections of the past, and 
bright hopes for the future.’ 

The chairman of the meeting was 
Francis Jackson, the president of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
Among the speakers were Reverend 
John Weiss, the Unitarian minister 
of Watertown, who was to write the 
Life and Correspondence of Theo- 
dore Parker; Reverend William H. 
Channing, author, editor, transcen- 
dentalist and abolitionist; William 
1. Bowditch, abolitionist and brother 
of the prominent physician, Henry I. 
Bowditch; Henry Wilson of Natick, 
at that time a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, and later to a- 
chieve renown as an author, Sena- 
tor and Vice-President;* Jonathan 
Walker, and Emerson. 

The address as reprinted here is a 
composite of two sources, The pri- 
mary source is a verbatim report 
which appeared in the New York 
Tribune on August 7, 1845, and was 
described by the editor as a “sketch 
of the remarks of Mr. Emerson on 
that occasion.” The second source 


is a report in the Liberator of August 
8, which described the meeting and 
summarized several of the addresses 
delivered at the celebration. The 
summary of Emerson's address con- 
sisted of judiciously chosen quota- 
tions, without benefit of quotation 
marks. Although much shorter than 
the Tribune version, it does include 
two paragraphes which, for some un- 
explained reason, are not found in 
the Tribune 
ing paragraphs of the address, In 


the opening and clos- 


comparing the shorter Liberator ver- 
sion with that of the Tribune, one 
finds the passages of the former 
scattered verbatim throughout the 
latter a further proof of the ac- 
curacy and authenticity of the lat- 
ter. It may be noted that subse- 
quently, on August 15, the Liberator 
published the Tribune version with 
the comment that it was “a full and 
very accurate report of the speech of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson... ” 

The address follows: 

This oceasion seems one of hope, 
not of sorrow and distrust. While 
I sympathise with the feelings that 
have been expressed by others, | 
cannot but wish to recall the audi- 
ence to the occasion that has brought 
us together, and look ferward to the 
similar occasion which we hope to 
celebrate in our own land.5 

What is the defence of Slavery? 
What is the irresistible argument by 
which every plea of humanity and 
reason has hitherto been borne 
down? 

Is it a doult of the equity of the 
negro’s cause? By no means. Is 
it a doubt of the sincerity of the 
reformer? No; the Abolitionists 
are thought partial, credulous, tedi- 
ous monomaniacs; bitter but no 
man doubts their sincerity. Is_ it 
a stringent self-interest? No; this 
acts in certain places. It acts on the 
seaboard, and in great thorough- 
fares, where the Northern merchant 
or manufacturer exchanges hospital- 
ities with the Southern planter, or 
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trades with him, and loves to excul- 
pate himself from all sympathy with 
those turbulent Abolitionists. But it 
acts only there — not on the North- 
ern people at large. The farmers, 
for example, in this County, or in 
this State, feel no pinch of self- 
interest to court the complacency 
of the Southerner. If Fitchburg 
stock is good if we can buy and 
sell land, and wood, and hay, and 
corn if we can sell shoes, and 
tin-ware, and clocks, and carriages, 
and chairs we don’t care whether 
he likes or mislikes it. What, then, 
think there is 
but one single argument which has 
any real weight with the bulk of 
the Norhtern people, and which lies 
word a which | 
hear with triumphant 
emphasis in bar-rooms, in shops, in 


is the objection? I 


in one word 


pronounced 


streets, in kitchens, at musters, and 
at cattle-shows. That word is Nig- 
gers! a word which, cried by 
rowdy boys and rowdy men in the 
ear of this timid and sceptical gen- 
eration, is reckoned stronger than 
heaven: it blows away with a jeer 
all the efforts of philanthropy, all 
the expostulations of pity, the cries 
for hundreds of 
are answered by this 
insulting appellation, “Oh, the Nig- 
and the boys straightway sing 


of millions, now 


years all 


gers!” 
Jim Crow and jump Jim Crow in 
the streets and taverns. 

It is the objection of an inferi- 
ority of race. They who say it and 
they who hear it, think it the voice 
of nature and fate pronouncing a- 
gainst the Abolitionist and the Phi- 
lanthropist; that the ya, ya of the 
Negro, his laugh, and the imperfect 
articulation of his organs designate 
an imperfect race; and that the good- 
will of amiable enthusiasts in his. be- 
half will avail him no more against 
this sentence of Nature than a pair 
of oars against the falling ocean at 
Niagara. 

And what is the amount of this 
conclusion in which the men of New- 
England acquiesce? It is, that the 
Creator of the Negro has given him 
up to stand as a victim of a carica- 
ture of the white man beside him: 
to stoop under his pack, and to bleed 
under his whip. If that be the doc- 


trine, then, I say, if He have given 
up his cause, He has also given up 


mine, who feel his wrong, and who 


in our hearts must curse the Creator 


who has undone him, 

But no, it is not so; the Universe 
is not bankrupt; still stands the old 
heart firm in its seat, and knows that 
come what will, the right is and 
shall be. Justice is for ever and 
And what is the reply to this 
fatal allegation? 


ever. 


I believe there is a sound argu- 
ment derived from facts collected in 
the United States and in the West 
Indies, in reply to this alleged hope- 
less inferiority of the colored race. 
But I shall not touch it. 
myself now with the morals of the 
system, which seem to scorn a tedi- 


I concern 


ous catalogue of particulars on a 
question so simple as this. The only 
reply, then, to this poor, sceptical 
ribaldry is the affirming heart. The 
sentiment of right, which is the prin- 
ciple of civilization and the reason, 
fights against this damnable atheism. 
All the facts in history are fables, 
and untrustworthy, beside the diec- 
tates of the moral sentiment which 
speaks one and the same voice in 
And what says that to the 
If we listen to it it 
in his very 
is his strength. The Persians have 
a proverb: “Beware of the orphan; 
for when the orphan sets a-crying, 
the throne of the Almighty is shak- 
en from side to side.” It is certain 
that, if it should come to question, 
all just men, all intelligent agents, 
must take the part of the black a- 
Then I say, 


all ages. 
injured Negro? 


assures us that wrongs 


gainst the white man. 
never is the planter safe; his house 
is a den; a just man cannot go there, 
tell Whatever 
appear at how- 


him so 
may the 
ever contrasted the fortunes of the 
black and the white though the 
one live in his hereditary mansion- 
and the shed; 
though one rides an Arabian horse. 


except to 
moment, 


house, latter in a 
and the other is hunted by blood- 
hounds; though one eats, and the 
other sweats; one strikes, and the 
yet is the planter’s an 
condition.  Na- 


other dies 
unsafe and unblest 
ture fights on the other side: and as 
power is always stealing from the 
idle to the busy hand, it seems in- 
evitable that a revolution is prepar- 
ing at no distant day to set these 
disjointed matters right. 
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See further, if you with me are 
believing and not unbelieving, if you 
are open to hope and not to despair, 
in what manner the moral 
secures the welfare of the black man, 

In the moral creation, it is ap- 
pointed from everlasting, that the’ 
protection of the weak shall be in 
the illumination of the strong. It 
is in the order of things the privi- 
lege of superiority to give,-to 


power 


stow, to protect, to love, to serve, 
This is the office and the source of 
power, It is power's power to do 
these things; and, on the other hand. 
it is the ruin of power to steal, to 
The 
hope and the refuge of the weaker 
and the weaker 
It will not always be repu- 
table to steal and to oppress. lt will 
Every 
step taken in the true order of hu- 
man life takes out something of bru- 


injure, and to put to death, 
individual races is 
here. 


not always be possible. new 


tality and infuses something of good 
will. Precisely as it is the necessity 
of grass to grow, of the child to be 
born, of light to shine, of heat to 
radiate, and of matter to attract, so 
is it of man’s race and of every race 
“All things 
strive to ascend, and ascend in their 
striving.” And it will be as natural 
and obvious a step with the increased 
dominion of right reason over the 
human race, for the interests of the 


to rise and to refine. 


more amicable and pacific classes 
to be eagerly defended by the more 
energetic, as it is now for Trade to 
displace War. 

I know that this race have long 
been victims. They 
ing preyed on by the barbarians of 
Africa, to be preyed on by the bar- 
barians of America. To many of 
them, no doubt, Slavery was a miti- 
gation and a gain. Put 
under negro drivers, and it is said 
these are more cruel than the white, 
Their fate now, as far as it depends 
on circumstances, depends on the 


came from be- 


the slave 


raising of their masters. The mas- 


fers are ambitious of culture and 
civility, Elevate, enlighten, civilize 
the semi-barbarous nations of South 
take 
away from their debauched society 
the Bowie-knife, the rum-bowl, the’ 
dice-box, and the stews take out 
the brute, and infuse a drop of civil- 


ity and generosity, and you touch 


Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
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those selfish lords with thought and 
gentleness, 

Instead of racers, jockies, duelists 
and peacocks, you shall have a race 
of decent and lawful men, incapaci- 
tated to hold slaves and eager to 
vive them liberty ... 1 hold it, then, 
to be the part of right reason, to 
hope and to affirm well of the desti- 
nies of this portion of the human 
family, and to accept the humane 
voices which in our times have es- 
poused their cause, as only the fore- 
runners of vast majorities in this 
country and in the race. 

There seems required of every 


right-thinking and right-feeling man, 
the exercise of a sublime patience; 
to listen to what the years and cen- 
turies say to the hours and the days, 
The reality is contrary to the ap- 
pearance. Rogues seem promoted, 
and honest mén put down; yet the 
just cause prospers. The course of 
civilization is an endless train of 
felonies; yet, somehow, the ends of 
justice are answered, no thanks 
to the felons. Those who hope and 
trust, are always proved right. There- 
fore, friends of liberty, enemies of 
slavery, go on and prosper. 
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FOOT NOTES 


1 August 8 and 15, 1845 

2 August 7, 1845. The address has not been 
reprinted in full since then In 1887, James 
Elliot Cabot, in A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson (Boston and New York), 1, 431-432, did 
auote parts of it from the Tribune. However, 
the sentences he quoted were taken from differ 
ent sections of the address and joined together 
as though they had been spoken consecutively 
In 1945, Marjory M. Moody, in her essay on 
“The Evolution of Emerson as an Abolitionist,”’ 
American Literature (March, 1945), XVII, Tl - 12, 
used Cabot as her source in referring to the ad 
dress and quoting from it She repeated his 
error by joining two unrelated sentences. Ralph 
L. Rusk, in his definitive biography of Emerson, 
The Life of Raiph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1949), makes no mention of the address 

3 Liberator, August 8, 1845 

4 Wilson describes the meeting and summarizes 
several of the speeches, including Emerson's. in 
his History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power in America (Boston, 1872), 1, 640-64! 

SThis peragraph is from the Liberator of 
Avoust 8, 1845 The remainder, except for the 
finai paragraph, is the entire speech as it ap- 
peared in the Tribune. 


A SAINT IN OLD NEW YORK 


Pierre Toussaint: a citizen of old 
Vew York, by Arthur and Elizabeth 
Sheehan. P. 3. Kenedy and Sons. 
$3.50. 

A saint may be defined as a God- 
centered person practising virtue to 
a heroic degree, The heroism of 
such virtue need not, however, be 
that of the soldier, martyr, ascetic, 
or social reformer, though a saint 
may be any one, of more, of all 
these. Often it is the day-to-day he- 
roism of the unromantic routine life, 
of a common laborer, merchant, con- 
vent religious, schoolteacher, or an 
expert hair stylist of old New York 
whose story is told in the biography 
entitled Pierre Toussaint. 

The authors of the hook, who are 
known personally to the present re- 
viewer, have in private expressed 
their conviction that their hero, the 
ex-slave Pierre Toussaint (not to be 
confused with Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture) may some day be recognized as 
a saint by the Catholic Church. How- 
ever, they have made no mention of 
this in their book, ‘preferring to let 
the book speak for itself, 

And speak it does. A_ teen-aged 
Nevro slave brought to New York in 
1787 bw kindly masters who antici 
pated the uprising in their native 
known ne Haiti) 
Pierre was set to learn the heirdre 
eer’s art and anickly mastered it, On 
the death of his master, he. the only 
man in the household, supported his 


BOOK REVIEW 


mistress and fellow-slaves out of his 
earnings. 

But his generosity did not stop 
there. There were the poor to aid, 
the sick and prisoners to visit, 
mourners to comfort, work to be 
found for the unemployed, the free- 
dom of slaves to be bought. The 
poor, sick, prisoners, and unemploy- 
ed were of all races, the slaves Ne- 
groes only, but all shared equally in 
Pierre’s gifts or loans. Pierre sought 
no reward or praise, Informed that 
two young Frenchmen for whom he 
had obtained jobs were now pointed- 
ly avoiding him, unwilling to be be- 
holden to a slave, he merely said, 
“I'm glad they are so well off. They 
do not need me anymore.” 

His works of mercy only increas- 
ed after his manumission. For 
Pierre’s mistress, who had hoped to 
regain her estates and repay her 
faithful slave died almost penniless 
and, on her deathbed, gave Pierre 
the one thing she could give him- 
his freedom, which, in practice, he 
already had. Furthermore, in Juli- 
ette Noel, the girl of his dreams (one 
of the slaves whose freedom he had 
bought), Pierre gained ‘a wife who 
gave him loving aid and encourage- 
ment in his charitable enterprises. 

The enterprises were many. We 
see Toussaint bravely entering quar- 
antined houses to tend the sick dur- 
ing New York's many plagues; the 
Toussaint home housing orphaned 
Negro boys and homeless persons of 
all races; Juliette contributing to 


help the Negro Oblate Sisters in Bal- 
timore found the first American Ne- 
gro Catholic school; Pierre’s dona- 
tions for the opening of a French 
language parish in New York and 
his financial and personal aid to the 
newly-opened Foundling Hospital: 
the many relatives, of both Pierre 
and his former masters, still relying 
on Pierre for part of their liveli- 
hood; Pierre’s daily presence at six 
o'clock Mass at St. Peter’s Church, 
where he derived the spiritual 
strength to continue his work. As a 
hairdresser Pierre had become rich, 
but, when asked why he did not re- 
tire, he replied “Then, . . . T should 
not have enough for others.” 

The authors give other intimate 
nictures of the resourceful exslave. 
The cultured Toussaint, accomplish- 
ed in musicianship and well read in 
French spiritual literature, the effici- 
ent Toussaint, aristocratic in bear- 
ing and well-schooled in the social 
eraces are everywhere evident. Also 
evident is the happy married life of 
Pierre, who said of his wife: “T 
would not exchange my Juliette for 
all the ladies in the world. She is 
heautiful in my eves.” But the most 
touching chapters are those about 
his niece Euphemia. the delicate. 
frail child of his deceased tubercu- 
lotic sister. 'The premature death of 
this little girl was a bitter trial to 
the childless Toussaint. a trial only 
his patient acceptance of God's will 
made bearable. 

Even saints have faults. and Pierre. 


il 
‘a 
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who may have been a saint, may 
strike modern fighters for interra- 
cial justice as having an almost un- 
pardonable fault. Certain of his acts 
give him the appearance of a “tom.” 
Asked to lead a parade in celebration 
of New York’s emancipation law, he 
wished his fellow Negroes success 
but declined saying “I owe my free- 
dom to my mistress, not to the state.” 
When a white lady asked to sit with 
his family in their pew for Mass one 
Sunday, he obtained an accomoda- 
but not in the Tous- 
pew, for that “would not be 
Nor would he permit his 
niece to distrbute gifts to the Found- 
ling Hospital orphans, for it “would 


tion for her, 
saint 


proper.” 


not be proper for a little black girl.” 
He asked that no white people fol- 
low his wife's funeral procession. 
When asked 
abolitionist, he replied with his only 
reference to the Haitian re- 


whether he was an 


known 
volt: “They don’t know what | have 
seen. They have not seen the blood 
flow as | have.” Yot he was not un- 
acquainted with discrimination. He 
could not ride the omnibuses of Old 
New York because of his race, and, 
on one occasion, he suffered a cruel 


insult from an usher in Old St. Pa- 


St 


trick’s Cathedral (for which church 


authorities, however, immediately 


apologized ). 
Some words might be said in ex- 


tenuation of his attitude. His mas- 


ters had, even in Haiti, treated him 
as a friend rather than a slave. Many 
other whites in New York looked 
upon him with great respect. How- 
ever, brought up in a class conscious 
Old World atmosphere, he retained 
that reverence which even whites of 
the Old World have for their “bet- 
ters.” And yet, when his sense of 
right and wrong was violated, he did 
not hesitate to put whites in “their 
place.” He squelched a nouveau- 
riche lady's boasting of her new 
wealth with the question “Oh, 
Madame, does all this make you hap- 
py?” He parried a gossipy custom- 
er’s request for some dirt about an- 
other lady with the answer, “Tous- 
saint cuts hair. He is not a news 
journal.” Though his memory was 
proverbial, he declined to convey 
another gossip’s insulting message 
to a rival on the ground that he had 
“no memory.” His rebukes lost none 
of their firmness for all their polite- 


ness. If Pierre held to class distine- 
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tions, there was, al least, none of the 
weak groveling of the “tom” about 
him. And there may well have been 


much of the charitableness of the 
saint, 


The authors have included at the 
end of their book a_ bibliography 
which barely hints at the labor and 
midnight oil that went into the writ- 
ing, which is not only a “life” but a 
“lie and times” of Pierre Toussaint. 
One trait of the book is open, at once, 
to both praise and censure. At times 
have drawn upon 
imagination to present a scene, or 
give life to a dry fact. This gives 
the work the readableness of a novel, 


the Sheehans 


but may be questionable in a work 
of history. However, the imagina- 
ive parts are usually obvious and 
probably do not violate the substance 
of truth, 

All in all, we have here a long 
overdue tribute to a man whose life 
was summed up in Phillip Sehuy- 
ler’s words: “I have known Chris- 
ticns who were not gentlemen, gen- 
tlemen who were not Christians —but 
one | know who is both—and that 
man is black!” 
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Slave Adventures 
By Helen Adele Whiting 


ESCAPE IN A CHEST 


Lear and William were engaged to 


but William was in the North 


marry 
while Lear was still a slave. Nat- 
urally Lear's only thought was how 


successfully reach the 
North, William settle 
down in het home for life. 
toth Lear's and William's moth 
ers were highly with the 
match and did what they could, but 
the facing of the real difficulties could 


she could 
marry and 


own 


only be done through the courage 
of Lear. This resulted in much 
whispering and planning among 
them, 

Finally, a substantial old sailors 


chest was provided. Lear's mother 


pillow, and some 
clothes in it. These 
omewhat, After fastening the strong 
ropes around the chest, it was hauled 
stowed with the 


Fortunately, 


put a quilt, a 


softened it 


to the wharf and 
freight on the steamer. 


the box remained in upright position 


in the cart and was placed on the 


boat that way. 


William's mother, who was a free 


avreed lo come as 


Colored pa 


woman a passen 
ver on the same boat, 
engers were assigned to the deck. 
exactly where 


In this case, it was 


she desired to be as near the chest 
us possible. The ropes were loosen 
ed. The boat glided gently toward 
the watery It then steered her 
course toward Philadelphia, As it 
reached the deeper waters, if roe ked 
swaved with the roll of | the 
waves, This did not disturb Lear in 
the least. Huddled 
seemed transported by her thought 
of going to William 
during the silent hours of the night, 
William's 
the chest, 
the lid a little to see if the poor child 
still lived. 

“Just a little fresh air, honey, Poor 
little 
You wa brave one! 


lane. 


and 
in the box she 
Once or twice. 


mother would lip-toe to 


untie the rope and raise 


doing fine. 
William could 


not have chosen a better one for his 


lamb, You're 


wile, You children will BO he lo 


vether and happy as two doves, God 
bless vou! Just hold out a little long 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


er. Won't be long now.” 

Lear whispered in return, “Thank 
you ma'am. Just had a biscuit and 
Not a bit tired. I am so 
happy and excited, | couldn't be. My, 
Won't 
lots to tell William when I see him.” 

“Yes, you and William will have 
lots to talk about. 
hold up for a spell, 
little.” 
The rope retied, 


water, 


the air feels good! I have 


Guess we'd better 
See you in a 
The lid was gently lowered, 
William’s mothe: 
Puff! Puff! The old 


steamer steadily strained and creaked 


tiptoed away. 


and rolled and tossed and trudged 
its way through the deep waters. 
Pull! Puff! thud! splash! shiree! 
puff! thud! splash! shiree! All was 
quiet on the deck save the periodic 
conversation with Lear during the 
ventilation of the box by William's 
Puff! thud! splash! shiree! 
pull! thud! splash! shiree! on 


mother. 


and on she pulled and tugged her 
way through the deep water. 
Ah-woo! 


“ oo! ah-woo! 


Ah- 


Again she blew. Puff! 


thud! splash! shiree! ah-woo! ah- 


ah-woo! she blew 


woo! She floats! Nearing the wharf, 
The whole ship vibrates as she nears 
Ai last she floats, Voices. 


Men's voi es, 


the wharf. 
Strong ropes. Docked! 
Kighteen hours in the chest!! 
kighteen hours by the clock! Gang 
plank! Philadelphia! All off! Bustle! 
Greetings! Unloading! 

In due time a certain chest of 
freight was brought off the boat. At 
first it 
Barley 


was delivered at a house in 
Street, occupied by friends 
Finally, it 
moved to the home of a colored fam- 
ily. 
the box as she wept for joy. 


Of the mother. was re- 


released from 
She 


lear was then 
remained there several days unde: 
the protection and care of the Vigi- 
lance Committee. 

She war then sem to Elmira where 
she married William Adams. 


AFRICAN STORY HOUR 

By Gertrupe PartHenta McBrown 
It is important that the fine stories, 

the folklore of Africa, the 


philosophy of the land, teeming with 


rich in 


humor and pathos become apart 
of our literature and general culture. 
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There is much to be regretted that 


children of all races are, for the 
most part, unfamiliar with the wealth 
of Atrican stories and myths with 
heroes and heroines of great adven- 
ture and also with gentle beauty 
and goodness, but it is to be la- 
mented that children of African 
descent do know that lrom 
Africa have come some of the finest 
building the 


not 


character stories in 


world. 

From time to time we have offered 
stories that teach bravery, honesty, 
cleanliness, love, devotion, unity, 
fair play, thrift, wholesome ambition 
and other qualities embodied in the 
well rounded individual. 

A few evenings ago | attended a 
very and informative 
lecture on “The New Africa”, with 
particular emphasis on the political 
thinking, by Dr. Ernest Kalibala, 
who recently returned from his be- 
loved Uganda. 


interesting 


As I listened, | thought of many 
stories of wisdom and entertainment 
from _ this beautiful 
British protectorate in  Equatoral 
Kast Africa. 


progressive, 


Wouldn't you like to join me in 
a story circle and listen to: 
SIXTY-SIX Folk tale from Uganda 

Once upon a time a band of raid- 
ers came to plunder the country of 
It was a terrible time. The 
people hated to leave their homes but 


Gomba. 


they knew it was best to run away as 
fast as possible. 

There was a poor blind man who 
could not keep up with the crowd. 
Slowly he felt his way along the road 
with a stick. All of a sudden he 
tapped a man sitting on a log. 

“Good morning, brother,” said the 


man, “I cannot walk, I'm, lame. The 
people ran and left me. 
“I'm sorry,” replied the blind 


man, sitting down on the log beside 
the lame man. “I wish I could help 
you, 

“You can,” said the lame man. 
You take me upon your shoulder and 
let us run, I'll give you a cow.” 

“All right,” answered the blind 
man, “Come get on my back, you 


\ 
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see for me and I'll run for you and 
we will get away to safety.” 

“Stoop a little lower,” said the 
lame man, “I can’t lift my legs very 
high.” 

*There,” the blind 
stooping very low and helping the 
lame man upon his shoulder, “I’m so 
glad | met you.” 

The lame man was very happy as 
he rode to safety on the blind man’s 


said man, 


shoulder. 

When news came that the raiders 
had gone away, the blind man and 
the lame man returned home. 

After they had rested, the blind 
man said, “Don’t you remember you 
promised to give me a cow if I car- 
ried you to safety ?” 

The lame man answered, “| saved 


your life so you should give me a 


cow. 

“Well,” said the blind man, tap- 
ping his stick on the ground, “I 
really thought you would keep your 
thought 


promise. you were 
honest.” 

“Ha! Ha; Ha!”, laughed the lame 
man, “I am honest, are you?” Go 
away and leave me.” 

The blind man walked slowly 
down the road to the court where he 
told his story. 

“He promised to give me a cow,” 
said the blind man, “If I carried him 
I did, and now he re- 


fuses to give me the cow.” 


lo safety. 


When the lame man came to the 
court, he said, “He found me sitting 
down on a log. I said, “if you wish 
to get away from the raiders, I'll 
help you. Carry me and I'll direct 
you on the road so we can escape.” 
“He carried me and | showed him 
where to go. We ran and got away. 
Now he asks me for a cow.” 

The judge rested his chin in his 
hand, shook his head and thought a 
moment, then said, looking straight 
into the eyes of the lame man, “A 
bargin is a bargin. If you make a 
promise, you should be honest and 
keep it. But in this case both of you 
are equal. Each helped the other to 
safety. Neither of you owe the other 


anything. There is no debt. 


PROVERB-—Sixty-Sixty leaves no 
debt in Gomba. 


THE YOUNG DESIGNER 
By Jessie H. Roy 


“Let's make doll clothes,” suggest- 
ed Beverley Green to two of her 
playmates one day. 

“Yes, Let's,” agreed the 
girls, Cleo, and Dorothy. 
Mrs. Green found 
needles, thread, and scissors for the 


other 
some cloth, 


girls. 

“Who will make the patterns?” 
she asked. 

“T will, Mother,” said Beverly. “I 
just love to make new styles for my 
dolls.” 

“That is a good hobby for you to 
develop, Honey,” Mrs. 
Green. “Maybe, some day you will 


remarked 


be a great designer. Then, won't I 
be proud of my rich and gifted 
daughter?” 

“Rich, Mother?” asked Beverley. 
“Do you mean there is good money 
in designing clothes? Why that’s 
just fun.” 

“It is well-paying fun, then,” 
laughed Mrs. Green. “And I hope 
you keep it up. I know a young 
woman who is doing very well at 
that very thing right now. 

“She is Evengeline Cleage, who de- 
signs clothes for “Frolic Time Sports- 
wear,’ one of the largest dress pro- 
ducers on the West Coast. 

“Miss Cleage designs fashions for 
young women not much older than 
And her 
have appeared in such popular maga- 
zines as “Charm” and “Seventeen.” 


you sub-debs. creations 


“Miss Cleage is the first and only 
Negro designer to be hired by the 
firm for which she works. They are 
very proud of her because her mod- 
els win many customers for them.” 

“Gee, | wish I were old enough 
to have a dress designed by her,” 
sighed Beverley. 

“You will be in a couple of 
years,’ Mrs. Green told her. 

“Where did Miss Cleage learn to 
be a designer?” asked Cleo. 

“She began as a student of cloth- 
ing and textiles at Howard Univer- 
sity.” réplied Mrs, Green. 

“Whenever she could get a chance 
to do so, the talented young woman 
her own creations at 


would model 
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leading fashion shows around Wash- 
ington, 

“Her dresses and outfits were so 
beautiful and so becoming, that she 
was selected by a famous club of 
Washington as one of the twelve best 
dressed young women in the Nation's 
Capital.” 

“Did she go straight to California 
when she graduated?” inquired 
Dorothy. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Green. “She 
first went to New York because she 
thought she would be able to find 
employment there easily. 

“Sure enough, she was hired by 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. as a 
dress-lorm molder, From this posi- 
tion, she went to the Ed Volin Com- 
pany as a designer's assistant; and 
later, to Laury Rich Frocks, Incorpo- 
rated as a real designer. 

“From then on, Miss Cleage’s sue- 
cess as a topnotch designer was as- 
sured, She is now considered one of 
the best in the country, and she is 
still a very young woman, 

“Now you three see what you can 
turn out for your dolls, Ul give a 
prize to the one who designs the best 
outfit,” 

“Let's call it the Evangeline Cleage 
prize, ch Mom?” said Beverley. 

“All right,” said Mrs. Green, “We 
will do that.” 

For several hours the three girls 
were so busy that they hardly had 
time to talk. Patterns were drawn 
and until suitable 


discarded ones 


were produced, 

Then such sewing and trying on! 

At least, three very well done doll 
outhts were shown eagerly to Mrs. 
Green for her approval. 

“My, my,” said Mrs. Green as she 
examined each offering. “Il may need 
an expert to help me judge the best, 
These are all very fine. 

“Maybe we'll have three designers 
from our neighborhood instead of 
only one.” 

The children smiled with pleasure; 
for each one had worked hard. 

When Mrs. Green still could not 
decide, Beverley suggested that she 
give them all a party with ice cream 


and cake. And that is what she did. 
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SCHOOL NAMES 


Kor Whom Your School Named 7 
BUNDY SCHOOL 
By Geneva C. Turner 


Very 


ho 


probably many children 


the School on 


fifth 


Section 


attend Bundy 
© Street between fourth 
Streets in the Northwest 
of Washington, C., 
that their school is 
same block the 
for whom their school 
JAMES F. BUNDY. 
histori ws 
the daughter of Mr. 
Della Turnet 


many 


and 
do not 
realize located 


in the with home 


of the man 
is named 


Street, 


home at 
lives 
Mrs. 


bundy, Bundy 


who has years conduc 
ted 
In 1936, 
his death, 
his 


music studios there. 


twenty-two years after 
this 


honor. There must 


achool Was dedica 


ted in have 
why, after 
still re- 
receive 
reasons will 


unfold 
his 


hee reasons 


such a long time, he was 
selected to 
These 


as we 


membered and 


such honor, 
clear 


education, 


ome 
the 
‘ arly 


very 


story of his and note 
life 
the 
to the 
and his personal 

Mr. Bundy lived in the period 


between Emancipation and the be- 


and his ser- 


community, his contri- 


characteristics, 


vice to 


bution education, 


vinning of World War I in 1914, 
His parents Armstead and Annie 
Bundy, moved from Rappahan 
nock County, Virginia, where he 


was born September 26, 1862. to 


Washington, D. where their 
children would have the advan- 
tave of better schools, Ax a boy 
he attended the old John Fk. Cook 
School and did various kinds of 
work to help his then widowed mo 
ther, After completing the local 
school, he entered the preparatory 


department of Oberlin College. La 
entered and graduated from 
Howard 
received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1884, and af- 
ter that the degree of Master of Arts, 
About this time, he married Miss De- 
lilia Freeman also of Rappahannock, 
and shortly — thereafter 
moved to the home on © 
Street. He took the position of clerk 


ter, he 
the college department of 


University and 


Virginia, 
present 


in the city Post Office and studied 
law in the evening classes at the 
Howard University S« hool of Law 


from which he re ceived the degree 


of Bachelor of Law in 1886 and the 
Master of Law in 1067. He was ad- 
mitted to the District of Columbia 
Bar in 1897, 

Recognizing his ability and train- 
ing, the court appointed him Exami- 
ner in Chancery for the Supreme 
the District of Columbia. 
Howard University, also recognizing 
his worth, named him Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Law School in 1890, 
There he established his law 


Court of 


office 
where he practiced until his death. 
A Board of Trustees of the District 


Public Schools was appointed and 
Mr. Bundy was selected with eight 


others to be a member of the Board. 

At this point, Mr, Bundy was in 
the family man, 
and was holding positions of great 


prime of life, a 
trust in the community to which he 
contributed so much. The fact that 
he was born just around Emancipa- 
tion, when there was very little op- 
portunity for education for colored 
for 
great interest in education, His con- 


people perhaps accounts his 
tributions to this field were signifi- 
cant. As a member of the Board, he 
aided in establishing rules and regu- 
lations for the schools, in introdu- 
cing compulsory education laws, and 
in unifying textbooks and 


He was also influential in fostering 


courses, 


manual training in the D. C, Schools 
and securing the Armstrong Techni- 
cal High School to match a similar 
one for the whites. 
his 
knowledge of education, Mr. Bundy 


Because of interest in and 
was in great demand as a spokesman 
for the Board on many occasions to 


both His 


speeches contained words of wisdom 


students and teachers, 
for the students and a sound philoso- 
phy of education for the teachers. In 
addressing the first class to gradu- 
ate from Armstrong, which he had 
fostered, he advocated the education 
of the “the head to 
know, the heart to feel, and the hands 
to do.” In his talks to teachers he 


whole man 
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stressed the importance of fidelity to 
duty, of loyalty, of cooperation, and 
of keeping abreast of the times. 
Himself finely trained, Mr. Bun- 
dy, in his practice of law, had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to render real 
service to his people, who, recently 
freed, had little knowledge of law 
and its operation. He helped them in 
the care and management of proper- 
ty. He gave legal advice and inter- 
preted the law for them. He was re- 
spected by the courts and held in 
high esteem by the Howard Universi- 


ty Law School which he served as ~ 


Secretary-Treasurer until his death 
in 1914, 

In addition to his great interest in 
education and his service to the com- 
munity. Mr. Bundy was also a sin- 
cere churchman, who was strong in 
his belief in God. He believed that 
church people had duties to be per- 
formed and that.the ministry had 
high standards to maintain. In ad- 
dressing the ministry on one occa- 
sion he said: “Today the masses are 
looking to your guidance not only in 
spiritual matters, but also in the most 
secular 
life . 


” 
is. 


and practical pursuits of 
. . to live the life that now 


Mr. Bundy’s great success in life, 
no doubt, was due in large measure 
to his notable traits of character that 
made lasting imprints on all those 
about him. He was tall, impressive 
in appearance and voice, liberal. 
kind, and had a genial, pleasant man- 
ner. He possessed an unwavering in- 
tegrity of character, a firmness of de- 
cision, and a keen sense of justice 
that made him an excellent attorney. 
People liked him and respected his 
opinions. 

Perhaps all the students that at- 
tend Bundy School cannot be law- 
yers or great educators, but it is com- 
to know that each one can 
build a character as sound, firm, and 
as the one for whom your 
school is named. 


forting 


honest, 


Music Has Charms (See Page 141) 
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Music For Tots 


By Marguerite Cartwright 

All children have an innate love 
of rhythm and music, so the primary 
objective should be to do nothing to 
discourage this natural affinity. 

Introducing a child to music mere- 
ly for the purpose of making him a 
musician in the formal sense, or too 
early insistence on technical perfec- 
tion, often creates musical inhibi- 
tions, succeeds in killing what 
natural love there is, or relegating 
it so far into the background that it 
never again spontaneously emerges. 

It is important that the child be 
exposed early to appropriate and 
satisfactory musical experiences. His 
attitude toward music, and his re- 
sponse to it, should be the concern 
over all others. 

Before most children enter school 
they have heard music via radio, 
television, phonograph or grown-ups 
singing or playing. 

Music is important in the early 
years of the child’s life, for he is 
learning through his entire body and 
all of his senses. He has a natural 
tendency to accompany music by 
bodily emovement, and the fullest op- 
portunity should be provided for 
maximum creativity and freedom of 
self-expression. Children should be 
encouraged to experiment with both 
sound and movement, setting the pat- 
tern according to their own feelings. 

Music, when used creatively, be- 
comes one of the happiest and most 
satisfying of a child’s experiences. 
Of course, the music should be se- 
lected with care and kept in line with 
his interests and stage of develop- 
ment. To do this requires an under- 
standing of children and how they 
grow. Even then, individual children 
of the same age group will vary in 
their appreciation and response to 
the particular musical experience. 
Luckily, children are also still suffi- 
ciently alike generally to permit 
suitable selections. 

At all stages, the music should be 
chosen to fit the needs and tastes of 
the child, then for its musical value. 
The child should have some under- 
standing of the lyrical content. The 
meaning should be clear, sometimes 
using words that, by their very sound, 
create images - elephants clomping, 


seals slithering. Also, repetition of 
words has an appeal. The music 
should not be paced too fast or too 
slow. Wisely chosen selections (as 
the child “does what the music tells 
him to do”) develop initiative and 
creativity. One teacher has intro- 
duced what she calls “scribble rhy- 
thm.”) A record is put on and the 
the child scribbles on paper without 
lifting his pencil and at the finish 
of the music he explains his design 
and colors it.) 

Often facts and ideas which in- 
crease the range of experience are 
provided through the lyrics. 

The music curriculum, at the be- 
ginning of the elementary period 
(K-1-2), first includes “activity ma- 
terials,” much movement, marching, 
skipping, “acting out” and otherwise 
participating, - and of course, hear- 
ing. Children have to be helped to 
listen (i.e. sometimes told what to 
listen for). Hearing is one of the 
vital parts of the musical experience, 
and a great aid to relaxation. 

Coordination can be improved, the 
imagination stimulated and the child 
helped to develop an improved sense 
of rhythm. At these early stages, 
music is the foremost example of 
the combination of creative play and 
learning. 

The young child, it should be re- 
membered, hears the music, but also 
feels it. He spins like a top, stretches 
tall like a tree, rocks like a boat, 
fries like a pancake. Creativity, 
body movement, _ interpretation, 
should all be emphasized, for, in es- 
sence, this is the child’s unique re- 
sponse, - what he brings to the music, 
as well as what he takes from it. 
This never should be dictated by the 
teacher, but rather should come from 
within. In some cases, it may not 
take overt form at all, - it is just 
felt. Later on, the child advances 
from activity to dramatic play, per- 
forming the roles he has seen about 
him, acting out his feeling about 
the world. 

These songs, then, express familiar 
experiences, good morning songs, 
songs about animals, good behavior, 
etc. — rote songs, learned by imi- 
tation, but with understanding of 
content. 


There is also the playing of simple 


instruments, from the satisfactory 
sound coming from hitting two sticks 
together to the recorder and the rhy- 
thm band, —- that excellent tool for 
creating and developing rhythmic 
sense. These instruments, at first 
largely percussive, range from home- 
made drums and tambourines to 
bells, triangles, cymbals and tonal 
or melodic instruments,—-tone blocks 
(metal bars fastened to a block of 
wood) and instruments of the Xylo- 
phone and marimba type. 

Into the 3-4 period these activities 
continue. Now there is more correct 
phrasing and enunciation as the chil- 
dren sing in groups and alone. There 
is musical experimentation with vo- 
cal and other sounds, harmony, part 
singing, musical notation, and also 
folk dancing. Socialization is aided 
through group singing and square 
dancing, with each child having a 
role to play and the success of the 
whole depending on the individual 
contributions, 

In the 5-6 stage, children begin 
to have their own preferences, There 
is study of band instruments, and of 
famous musicians. Folk music is 
introduced, and provides a knowledge 
of history, different cultures, man- 
ners, hopes and aspirations, Music 
is found to be an excellent force for 
“taming the excesses of the youthful 
spirit.” 

At this level, the problem of self- 
consciousness often arises, especially 
in boys, who are likely to consider 
music effeminate. But with wisdom 
effort, young can be 
guided, <A wide variety of songs 
should be offered, folk songs, 
patriotic songs, light opera, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and others. From now 
on, defenses are being built against 
poor music or no music at all, Cul- 
tural enrichment is being provided 
through this permanent store of songs 
and musical heritage. 

Finally, this is all the best prepa- 
ration for mastery of an instrument, 
the best climate for “music lessons,” 
whether the goal be vocational or 
merely personal satisfaction and en- 
joyment, 


and tastes 


Parents and teachers have a solomn 
obligation to provide every child 
with the joy and enrichment that is 
music, 
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TRIP TO NASSAU 


Dear Association Friend: 

Besides the pleasure derived from 
travel, there is much to be learned 
about the customs, mores and tra- 
ditions of other people. 4 hetter un- 
derstanding of human beings con- 
tributes ereatly toward building bhet- 
ter relationships and mutual respect. 

In March, 1951, the New York 
Branch of the Association sponsored 
a trip to Haiti with the backing of 
the national organization, The Stone 
brought from the Citadel and placed 
in the famous Lowell Thomas Col- 
lection was a symbol of the bond of 
good-will resulting from this trip. 

On March 31, 1956, the New York 
Branch will svonsor a similar trip 
to Nassau in the beautilul isle of the 
kaster Sunday and the 
week following will be spent in mo- 


Bahamas. 


ments of enjoyable relaxation, bath- 
ing, fishing and sightseeing, Time 
will also be devoted to a study of the 
conditions prevailing there, An op- 
portunity will be given lo meet the 
distinguished citizens and govern- 
ment olficials of this beautiful re- 
sort, 

! am, therefore, issuing an invita- 
tion to you and any friends you may 
know to join us in this memorable 
venture. Especially do we wish to in- 
clude members of the teaching pro- 
fession, social workers, professional 
and business citizens so as to offer a 
cross-section of Americans deeply in 
terested in the welfare of our neigh- 
hors so near us, 

The Hilton G, Hill Travel Ageney, 
55 West 42nd Street, N.Y. C., is of- 
fering an attractive rate of $185.00 
plus tax for six nights and seven 
days. This rate includes round trip air 
transportation, hotel accomodations 
with one daily breakfast meal, trans. 
lers to and from your hotel to air- 
port and exciting sightseeing tours, 

Reservations will be made on a li. 
mited number of people and, there- 
fore, must be taken on a first come- 
first-served basis. 

shall be to supply addition- 
al information on the objectives of 
the Association in this venture and 
eagerly await your response, Vy 
years of experience in foreign travel 
will be at your service and | guaran- 
tee a most rewarding and enjoyable 


journey. 
Yours Very Sincerely, 
James Egert Allen 
Tour Director 
PS. Attractive, low-cost time pay- 
ments may be arranged if desired. 
The Hill Travel Agency will be hap- 
py to give you details about this 
Go Now-Pay Later plan. Call Lacka- 
wanna 4-8050 for further informa- 


tion, 


Radio Address 


(Continued from Page 122) 
many thousands of Negroes living 
in states that had openly and defi- 
antly denied them the right of suf- 
frage are now marching to the polls 
to help decide the ominous issues 
involved in perpetuating a democra- 
tic way of life: hordes of black men 
and women now serve their country 
in the armed forces without enforced 
separation from their comrades in 
military establishments across the 
nation; hundreds of thousands of 
dark faces now enjoy better econo- 
mic opportunities and thus have ele- 
vated their standards of living; vast 
numbers are enrolled in labor organi 
zations on a_ basis of equality; 
thousands of colored children are 
born annually with greater possibi- 
lities of survival due to improved 
health conditions; hundreds upon 
hundreds of colored men and women 
are in positions of influence and af- 
fluence in national, state and muni- 
cipal governments; the barriers of 
humiliation and insult are gone from 
the interstate travel on train and 
bus; restrictive covenants have lost 
their protective covering thus enab- 
ling Negroes to purchase homes con- 
sistent with their means; the dignity 
and worth of thousands of persons 
of color have received new evalua- 
tion and recognition, 

Indeed, out of this night has 
evolved hope and confidence. Yet. 
our watchmen must be alerted to the 
ever present dangers which still 
stand in the pathway to complete 
emancipation. Powerful factors are 
willing to stand guard with us if we 
continue to adhere to the straight 
truths and loyal principles upon 
which this nation was founded. In- 
tegration is primarily based upon an 
understanding which grows out of 
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knowledge drenched with an emo- 
tional brand of perspiration. A new 
cultural setting must be established 
for the Negro. His deeds of heroism, 
his devotion to hi¢ native land, his 
passion for sharing and his ever- 
widening and increasing roster of 
worthy contributions to the society 
of men must not be permitted to go 
unheralded or unsung. Such is the 
reason for a period of concentration 
on the historical role played by men 
of color. Such is the reason for the 
founding of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
For the same motive which has 
prompted hundreds of other racial 
historical societies to spring into ac- 
tion, this organization came into be- 
ing. 

We are desirous of maintaining 
and preserving the heritage of our 
nation. We recognize the fact that 
the cultural pattern of this country 
is mixed and the contributions made 
by all the diverse elements compri- 
sing our national whole must be 
studied and appraised in order to 
understand American history and 
American civilization, 

As far back as 1897, the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt wrote a letter to the 
American-Irish Historical Society in 
which he said: “We are a new peo- 
ple derived from many race strains 
and different from any one of them, 
and it is a good thing to have 
brought before us our diversity in 
race origin.” This Negro historical 
society is merely one of 904 similar 
organizations existing to-day in the 
United States and Canada. 

How far the promised land? In 
this nation, the road will be made 
easier when all Americans develop 
fully a consciousness and apprecia- 
tion of the dignity, contributions 
and basie unity of all the ethnie -ra- 
cial, social, religious and economic 
groups which contribute toward the 
American way of life. Schools. 
churches, civic organizations, social 
institutions and the home are all im- 
portant factors in the dissemination 
of knowledge. When the truths about 
all men are actually known and be- 
lieved, the pathway to fuller inte- 
gration is hewn, 

Men like Walter White, intrepid 
leader of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 


- 
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ple and Carter G. Woodson, daunt- 
less founder of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
are examples of true Americans with 
an unbounding faith in the moral 
stamina of our nation. Within the 
framework of the constitution of our 
land, both labored as zealous watch- 
men through a long, weary night 
but remained until the end, watch- 
ful sentinels gazing eagerly across 
the broad horizon for a view of the 
promised land. Their legacy to you 
and to me is the manile fallen from 
their stalwart shoulders symbolical 
of their faith in all mankind. 


Truth In History 
(Continued from Back Page) 


satisfied with liars who “figure” with 
statistics, and satisfied with so-called 
history, like that which might be writ- 
ten by mice to prove that mice are the 
greatest animals in the animal king- 
dom. 

it would be impossible to cover ful- 
ly the distortion of history by 
planned omissions and misinterpre- 
tations in thousands of volumes of 
books that have been accepted as 
“gospel.” The fallacies begin with 
the belief that the “white 
founded and made all major con- 
tributions to civilization. This be- 
lief is related to a wide stretch of 
imagination that amounts to gross 
distortion of existing facts. There 
has been a great deal of liberty tak- 
classification as to 


race” 


en concerning 
race in terms of actual color of skin 
of those who made the great contri- 
butions to early civilization. In la- 
ter times, evils related to the Negro 
are recorded but contributions have 
been omitted, Omissions are rela- 
ted, also, to the physical and human 
environments responsible for racial 
progress or retrogression. The con- 
clusions of this “history” deny the 
scientific facts related to the basic 
human equality of all races of man. 
The implications of such “history” 
are purely negative. 

Current “history” does not sug- 
gest the positive need to correct the 
that have 
shaped racial degradation. It con- 
veniently “forgets” the part played 
by slave raiders, the system of sla- 


environmental influences 


very itself, the “Black Code” laws, 
exploitation and segregation in con- 
tributing to the current status of the 
Negro. At the same time, the prog- 
ress of the free Negro in spite of 
tremendous odds during the days of 
The period of 
Reconstruction is described in 


slavery is ignored, 
the 
the manner best calculated to show 
that it was wrong to extend the rights 
of citizenship to the Negro. The ex- 
tensive program of progressive legis- 
lation enacted during the Recon- 
struction period is not mentioned, 
and only the evils of that period are 
included. Current “history” tends 
to “prove” the basic inherent inferi- 
ority of the Negro, hence, justifying 
the racial supremacist attitudes and 
programs of the South, 

If so-called history has slanted 
your attitudes, you can prove any- 
thing you want to believe by statis- 
tics. People in high places in our 
trot out 
prove” that even the best Negro is 
not entitled to full citizenship. A 
good example is a case where a 
speaker was that white 
and Negro children should not be 
mixed in 
diseases were more prevalent among 


government statistics to 


“proving 


schools because venereal 
Negroes. He cited some figures, like 
frve hundred and thirty-two cases of 
venereal diseases in a city school 
system, out of which cases five hun- 
dred and twenty-three were Negro. 
He failed to mention, however, that 
there were sixty-eight thousand, 
eight hundred and seventy-seven Ne- 
gro children in this school system. 
If the five hundred and twenty-three 
Negro pupils with venereal diseases 
were excluded, there still would be 
left sixty-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-four Negro children 
without such diseases. The same sta- 
tistical relationship applies for 
crime. Compared to the total num- 
ber, the percentage of crime and dis- 


ease is insignificant. Why should the, 


seventy thous- 


and Negro school children be based 


standard for nearly 
upon what is needed to cope with the 
related to a 
fraction of one per cent of all Ne- 
ero pupils? 


undesirable conditions 


The South has a program geared 
to the continued degradation of the 
Negro. This program must be chal- 
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lenged. Every governmental service 
should be designed to meet the needs 
of citizens. In proportion to other 
races, there is more degradation 
among Negroes. It is a function of 
government to correct 
mental causes of degradation, 
whether such causes be physical or 
human. 

In the educational struggle to en- 
lighten people who in effect consti- 
tute government, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
is engaged in research to discover 
the truth in history, and to the limit 
of its small means is telling the 
truth in history. The Association was 
founded in 1915 by Dr, Carter G. 
Woodson, author of “The Negro In 
Our History” and other books. He 
started the Journal of Negro History 
in 1916, Negro History Week in 19- 
26, and the Negro History Bulletin 
in 1937, In the early days, the As- 
sociation received 
foundations, but 
withdrawn because 


the environ- 


support from 
this support 
Dr. 
program did not agree with general. 
ly accepted ideas of “proper” ra- 
cial relations, 

At the present time, the Negro 
History program is being carried on 
under leadership of Dr. Charles H, 
Wesley, president of Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio. Scholars 
volunteer their services to the Asso- 
ciation, The program is financed by 
donations from individuals, the sale 


was 
Wor xdson's 


of books on Negro History and sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Negro 
History ($5.00). the Negro History 
Bulletin ($2.00) and combination 
Journal and Bulletin subseriptions 
($6.00), 

Relations are changing, both for 
the better and for the worse. You 
have a part to play! Join in this 
struggle for men’s minds by help 
ing to support the Association! At 
any time during the year, send some 
amount of money as a donation, a 
subscription, or a purchase to the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc., 1538 
Street, N. W., Washington 1, ©. 


$3.15 BOOKS 


ON SALE AT $2.00 EACH 
SEE PAGE 133 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY 


The need for an adequate History program 
was never greater than at present. History sets 
the standards for social patterns and shapes at- 
titudes in human relations. For improved hu- 
man relations affecting the Negro, changes are 
needed in attitudes and social patterns. These 
changes can come only by a re-examination of 
the so-called history which has stamped the Ne- 
gro as inferior and deserving of the contempt of 
other races. The Negro History program is 
needed to point out the omissions, distortions 
and false conclusions of this so-called history. 

In past years, the Negro History program 
was concerned with the collection of data rela- 
ted to contributions by the Negro to varied areas 
of life and civilization throughout the ages. 
Thousands of cases of achievement by individu- 
al Negroes were recorded in hundreds of vol- 
umes. Did this mass of material] play a signifi- 
cant role in correcting the misconceptions of so- 
called history? The answer seems to be in the 
negative. 

History is as big as all of life; and history of 
the Negro is as big as all of life of the Negro. It 
is important to assemble and classify masses of 
facts on the Negro; but it is more important at 
this point to begin relating these facts to the so- 
cial patterns which have influenced them. It is 
time to take a closer look at the slanted history 
which was created to advance the cause of those 
who seek to live as a master race. In promoting 
the master-race program, the South has taken 
leadership both in exploiting the Negro for three 
hundred years and in slanting history to acco- 
modate its point of view. 

The South lost the Civil War, but their wri- 
ters assisted by demagogues from other sections 
have been successful in coloring history so as to 
make it sympathetic to the southern point of 
view. The southern idea of a white “master 
race” entitled to benefit by the suppression of 
the Negro as a subject people gains respectabi- 
lity when viewed in the light of history which 
depicts the Negro as the most degraded of hu- 
mans. By this means, the South has been able 
to keep by the pen what it was supposed to have 


lost by the sword. 

Since the Civil War, the southern “master 
race” has turned from legal slavery to complete- 
ly illegal exploitation of the Negro. While so 
engaged, the South has enjoyed the sympathet- 
ic support of the misguided “patriots” of other 
sections, who “understand” the peculiar prob- 
lem that the South is facing (in defying the Con- 
stitution of the United States.) 

What is the problem of the South? There 
is only one answer. It is a question of how best 
to keep the Negro down, in spite of laws de- 
signed to promote democracy for all citizens. 
Why would the South gain the support of others 
in such a subversive program? The answer is 
related to the belief that the South has been 
wronged by a small majority of the people of 
the United States. The people of other sections 
did not have the same kind of “Negro problem” 
People of other sections of our country forced 
changes in the Constitution which were “unfair” 
to the South. With the help of at least some 
friends in other sections, the “‘master race”’ of 
the South hopes to continue to dominate the Ne- 
gro, “in spite of present laws,” until the time 
when the laws can be changed by winning over 
a majority of the people in the whole country 
to the southern point of view. (“The South will 
rise again.’’) 

In the post-Civil War struggle to shape the 
belief that the Negro has no rights that a white 
man is bound to respect, “history” and “statis- 
tics” have been used freely to prove that the Ne- 
gro is degraded by his inherent nature, and 
that to permit him to “enjoy the blessings of 
liberty” would be an infringement of the demo- 
cratic rights of white citizens. Since it is a ques- 
tion of inherent inferiority, according to south- 
ern views, the highest qualified Negro is classed 
with the lowest, so far as the right to the privi- 
leges of citizenship is concerned. Contact with 
even the best Negro might lead to amalgama- 
tion and the “corrupting” of “pure white”’ south- 
ern blood. These are convincing arguments for 
morons who are satisfied with pseudo-science, 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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